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WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  FROM  AN  AEROPLANE. 

A  photoRritph  of  a  section  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  showine  many  of  its  important  Imildings.  1,  The  Washington  Monument ;  2.  The 


DENVER:  QUEEN  CITY  OF 
THE  PLAINS  /. 


WITH  foundations  of  gold  and  with  the  lure  of  golden  sun¬ 
light  and  the  sparkle  of  crystal-clear  air,  Denver,  newest 
of  our  North  American  cities  of  power,  builds  ])usily  in 
her  niche  in  the  mountains  5,280  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  expending  with  prodigal  youthfulness  the  wealth  which 
millions  of  years  stored  for  her  benefit.  And  while  her  walls  may 
not  he  literally  built  of  jasper  nor  her  streets  paved  with  gold,  her 
houses  are  made  of  the  rock  and  stone  and  marble  of  opalized  and 
jasperized  wood  from  the  first  land  that  appeared  in  our  world,  and 
it  was  the  glitter  of  the  precious  yellow  metal  in  cliff  and  stream 
which  brought  modern  life  into  her  great  and  long-enduring  silences. 

Biologists  tell  us  that  our  so-called  new  world  is  really  the  oldest 
solid  portion  of  the  earth  and  that  from  the  Paleozoic  sea  which  cov¬ 
ered  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  united  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  arose  the  first  land  called  the  Laurient,  or  the  Laurentian 
Hills.  The  same  sediments  seeped  over  the  future  site  of  Denver 
that  covered  the  future  Babylon  and  Tyre.  Scientists  quarrel  ami¬ 
ably  over  whether  the  Eozoon  or  “dawn-animal”  first  appeared  in 
the  Laurient  or  the  Aljis,  but  nature  has  traced  its  records  of  the 
development  of  land  and  the  evolution  of  life  with  sufficient  clear¬ 
ness  to  substantiate  the  claims  of  some  of  Denver’s  historians  that 
both  of  these  had  their  beginnings  in  this  region. 

Denver  finds  these  facts  chiefly  of  utilitarian  value,  glad  that  her 
mountains  are  of  world-old  age  hecaiise  of  the  treasures  in  their 
fastnesses.  The  weird  skeletons  of  prehistoric  animals  such  as  the 

>  By  Ifutiel  Baily,  of  Pan  American  Union  staff. 
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ox  THE  EARIAT  TRAIL. 

The  Lariat  Trail  up  Lookout  Mountain  i.s  a  marvelous enginoorinR  feat ,  swinRing  bark  and  forth  in  serpent  ine  loops  Ix-tween  the  plains  and  t  he  precipitous 
r  tear  free  kgorRe.  It  is  on  the  summit  of  this  mountain,  from  which  less  than  a  hundred  .years  ago  the  Indians  watched  the  approach  of  the  caravans 
of  the  white  man.  that  “  HufTalo  Bill”  (William  F.  Cody),  the  world-famous  Indian  Scout,  is  buried. 


THE  STATE  CAPITOL  BUILDING,  DENVER,  COLO. 

This  beautiful  building  is  made  entirely  of  Colorado  granite  at  a  cost  of  about  S3,U0U,CU0.  It  is  shown  here 
through  the  colonnade  of  the  Civic  Center,  which  it  dominates. 


ACROSS  THE  CIVIC  CENTER  OF  THE  CITY  OF  DENVER. 

The  Civic  Center,  upon  which  itcnveroriKinnllycNpendedaniillionandahair,  includes  a semicircuiar  colonnade,  with  40-f(X)t  columns,  known  as  the  Court  of  Honor 
to  Civic  Henefactors,  which  frames  an  open-air  theater  seat  ingS,(KlO  people.  Fountains,  arches,  art  collections,  and  other  valuable  works  have  la-en  donated  by 
Denver  residents. 
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icthyosaurus,  the  lahyrinthodon,  the  ceteosaurus,  and  the  greatest  of 
all  monsters,  the  dinosaur,  undoubtedly  roamed  over  her  virgin  soil 
and  died  at  the  mercy  of  even  stranger  monsters;  hut  they  mean 
nothing  in  her  5’oung  life,  and  she  permits  them  to  clutter  up  the 
museums  of  other  cities  the  while  she  builds  her  civic  forums  and 
installs  her  municipal  organs  over  their  graves  and  lives  to  the  full 
in  her  forests  and  parks,  planning  more  beautiful  developments  for 
her  twentieth  centurj'  civilization. 

In  the  contemplation  of  Denver’s  comparatively  brief  time  of 
existence — for  60  years  is  absurdly  young  for  a  city — one  is  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  evidences  of  life  in  this  hemisphere  are  marked  only 
by  evidences  of  death,  skeletons  of  men  who  lived  in  the  glacial  period 
l)uried  beneath  the  glacial  gravel  beds  with  their  rude  weapons  of 
stone,  the  strange  monuments  of  the  mound  builders  and  the  ruins 
of  the  homes  of  the  cliff  dwellers,  with  here  and  there  a  skeleton  or 
a  mummy,  the  only  permanent  records  of  human  life  in  this  oldest 
portion  of  our  world  whose  mysterious  origin  and  extinction  are  liable 
to  remain  an  insoluble  matter  of  surmise.  Nations  lived  and  died  on 
other  sections  of  the  earth,  leaving  some  impress  upon  the  world’s 
development  and  history;  but  nothing  but  proof  of  the  vast  antiq¬ 
uity  of  the  human  race  can  be  evolved  from  the  faint  traces  found 
in  North  America. 

Nor  do  the  modern  races  that  overlapped  our  present  day  aid  us 
much  in  the  solving  of  their  own  origin.  The  nomadic  peoples  that 
roamed  the  hills,  mountains,  and  plains  before  the  Spaniards  adven¬ 
tured  near  the  heart  of  the  North  American  continent  have  continued 
the  preservation  of  the  mysteries  of  their  ancestrj'.  It  was  not  until 
the  si.xteenth  century  that  the  white  man  set  foot  upon  these  regions, 
and  it  was  as  usual  the  subjects  of  Spain  who,  in  their  quest  for  gold, 
pushed  northward  from  Mexico.  More  than  a  hundred  years  before 
the  Pilgrims  made  a  landing  at  Plymouth  Rock  and  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before  the  Huguenots  visited  Port  Royal  Harbor,  de  Vaca, 
Coronado,  and  Mososco  were  roving  over  the  regions  of  our  Middle 
West,  bringing  back  tales  of  the  Indians  and  the  buffalo,  of  long 
mountain  chains  and  rushing  rivers  and  great 'forests,  establishing 
the  facts  of  their  actual  adventurous  advances  into  the  heart  of  this 
new-old  countrj'. 

Although  Coronado’s  search  for  Quivera  was  in  1541,  the  first  au¬ 
thentic  data  of  any  extended  exploration  of  what  is  now  southwestern 
Colorado  was  made  in  1791  by  Don  Juan  Rivera,  whose  search  for 
silver  and  gold  led  him  to  the  vicinity  of  Pikes  Peak  where,  after  the 
gold  discoveries  of  the  Americans,  the  miners  found  many  traces  of 
Rivera’s  mining  operations  of  a  hundred  years  before.  Padre  Fran¬ 
cisco  Silvester  Velez  Escalante,  ministro  doctrinero  of  Zuni,  set  out 
from  Santa  Fe  in  1776  and  was  the  first  to  observe  the  ruined  habita- 


THE  MUNICIPAL  AUDITORIUM,  DKNV'ER. 

This  is  said  to  be  the  most  handsomely  decorated  public  hall  in  America,  its  lull  capacity  being  12,a(i()  people.  It  has  a  hip 
seating  capacity  for  Free  use  of  the  huildlng  is  granted  in  consideration  of  free  admis.sion  to  the  public.  Here  t 

installed. 


drome  stage  and  a  theater 
municipal  organ  has  been 
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tions  of  the  clilf  dwellers.  But  iii  no  part  of  that  State  in  which  Den¬ 
ver  is  situated  is  there  any  permanent  settlement  of  vSpanish  origin, 
and  the  hist  exploit  of  the  Spaniards  through  that  land  long  believed 
to  he  possessed  of  untold  wealth  was  made  by  Melgares,  in  whose 
custody  Lieut.  Zehulon  Pike  was  <1.  prisoner  following  his  diseovery 
of  Pikes  Peak. 

The  distinction  of  having  been  the  first  white  man  of  American 
origin  to  reach  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  the  point  where  Denver  now 
stands  is  divided  between  James  Pursley,  of  Bairds  Town,  or  Bards- 
town,  Ky.,  an  adventurer  and  trader  wlio  after  many  vicissitudes 
was  driven  with  bands  of  the  Kyawis  and  Paducah  Indians  from 
the  plains  into  the  mountains  by  the  Sioux.  The  party  liad  con¬ 
sisted  of  2,000  people  and  about  10,000  beasts.  Pursley  afterwards 
reached  Santa  Fe,  where  lie  met  Lieut.  Pike,  to  whom  he  exhibited 
specimens  of  gold  which  he  said  ho  had  found  in  the  region  of  the 
South  Platte.  Pike  names  him  as  “the  first  American  who  ever 
penetrated  the  immense  wilds  of  Louisiana.”  He  had  reached  there 
in  180.5,  but  Baptiste  La  Lande,  an  American  of  French  extraction, 
sent  out  from  Kaskaskia  to  trade  with  the  Indians  and  Mexicans, 
seems  to  have  passed  that  way  a  year  earlier,  although  there  is  no 
record  of  his  having  seen  any  gold  excepting  that  which  he  secured 
in  Mexico.  Trading  with  the  Indians  had  been  carried  on  in  a 
desultory  fashion  for  many  years,  and  considerable  commerce  had 
developed  with  the  inhabitants  of  \ew  Mexico,  which  then  included 
what  is  now  the  greater  part  of  Colorado,  the  definite  boundaries 
not  having  been  set  until  1810,  but  no  permanent  establishments  of 
towns  or  even  trading  posts  had  been  attempted. 

The  firet  exploring  expcnlition  sent  out  by  the  United  States 
(lovernmont  was  that  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  in  1804-1806;  but  they 
went  and  returned  on  the  Missouri  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River.  The  subsequent  expeditions  of  Pike  and  Long  did  not  serve 
to  reveal  to  the  United  States  the  value  of  the  territory  which  had 
been  secured  by  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  for 
the  reports  which  the  Government  received  caused  it  to  be  termed 
the  Great  American  Desert  and  to  bo  endowed  in  the  imaginations 
of  the  people  with  every  disadvantage  this  good  old  earth  could 
harbor,  from  the  fiercest  of  savages  and  wild  beasts  to  stretches  of 
impassable  alkali.  In  the  party  that  accompanied  Gen.  Fremont’s 
later  expedition,  however,  just  300  years  after  Coronado’s  visit, 
were  men  of  quick  perception,  and  it  was  one  of  these  who  brought 
back  to  the  Missouri  regions  in  1843  stories  of  gold  and  silver  and 
precious  stones  hidden  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  fastnesses. 

Thus  it  took  three  centuries  for  the  Americans  to  find  that  for 
which  the  early  Spaniards  had  so  daringly  searched.  Even  then  it 
was  the  partially  civilized  Indians,  who  had  learned  the  value  the 
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1  THE  HABITAT  ZOO,  CITY  PARK,  DENVER. 

I 

Denver  has  banished  wires  and  l)ari  from  its  Zoo  and  made  exact  repiioas  of  cliffs  in  the  Rocky  Moimtains.  i’inc  trees  and  underi)ru.sh 
pianted  in  pockets  complete  theiwild  aspect.  Overhanging  cliffs  and  moats  restrain  the  carnivora,  while  the  monkeys  are  housed  in 
a  reproduction  of  a  Mesa  Verde  t'liff  Dweiling. 
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white  men  set  upon  the  prlitterinp;  metal,  who  first  drew  tlie  attention 
of  the  early  prospectors  to  the  Colorado  mines.  A  band  of  Cherokees 
in  1850  found  evidences  of  gold  in  the  South  Platte  River,  and  eacli 
year  thereafter  sent  out  parties  to  prospect  in  their  crude  fashion, 
and  in  1857,  having  secured  a  number  of  dollars  worth  of  gold, 
exhibited  the  find  as  they'  passed  through  Nebraska  and  Kansas. 
The  report  of  a  new  land  of  gold  spread  like  an  epidemic  throughout 
the  country'.  This  was  the  year  of  the  great  financial  panic  in  the 
Eastern  States,  and  prospecting  parties  were  quickly  formed.  The 
earliest  movement,  however,  toward  making  an  organized  attempt 
by  experienced  men  to  systematically  search  for  gold  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  country  was  made  by  the  Russell  party,  who  were  the 
first  to  reach  the  region,  to  ignore  discouragements,  and  to  finally 
attain  success.  In  1858  they  discovered  sufficient  gold  near  the 
South  Platte  River  to  warrant  the  return  of  one  of  the  Russell 
brothers  to  Georgia  for  the  purpose  of  securing  more  men,  supplies, 
and  financial  backing  in  order  to  engage  in  larger  operations  the 
coming  year. 

It  was  just  62  years  ago  this  month — September,  1858 — that  these 
prospectors  erected  the  first  log  cabin  on  the  site  of  the  present  city 
of  Denver.  During  the  summer  of  this  year  a  company  of  men  who 
had  been  connected  with  the  mushroom  cities  of  the  Missouri  had 
gone  out  with  the  straggling  bands  of  gold  seekers  and  had  come 
upon  this  likely  spot  between  the  South  Platte  River  and  Cherry 
Creek,  platted  and  apportioned  it  among  themselves,  named  it 
St.  Charles,  and  then  departed  for  their  homes,  intending  to  return 
the  next  spring.  The  Russell  gold-seeking  expedition,  however, 
found  the  same  section  convenient  to  their  operations  and,  not 
knowing  that  a  city  had  already  been  established  there,  proceeded 
to  erect  the  first  permanent  habitation  those  age-old  mountains  had 
ever  known.  It  was  occupied  on  one  side  by  the  Russell  brothers 
and  on  the  other  by  a  John  Smith,  whose  wife  was  an  Indian  squaw' 
and  who  was  reputed  to  have  great  influence  with  the  Indians. 
There  was  no  idea  in  their  minds  of  establishing  a  permanent  city, 
but  before  their  rude  cabin  was  completed  passing  emigrants  camped 
nearby  for  convenience  and  sociability;  one  of  the  original  St.  Charles 
company  returned  and  set  up  his  claim;  others  recognized  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  establishing  a  settlement  on  the  land,  and  before  the  year 
closed  the  city  was  an  established  fact  and  was  permanently  named 
after  Gen.  J.  W.  Denver,  ex-Governor  of  Kansas,  which  then  included 
Colorado. 

Although  less  than  a  year  old,  before  the  summer  of  1859  Denver 
had  become  a  very'  positive  factor  in  that  unique  frontier  life.  The 
fur  trade  had  begun  to  decline  after  1840,  leaving  most  of  the  adven¬ 
turous,  restless  population  free  for  further  adventure.  Hunters, 


MUNICIPAL  BATHING  BEACH,  BEKKELEY  PARK,  DENVER. 

Two  of  Denver’s  larger  parks,  Washington  and  Berkeley  Parks,  have  municipal  bathing  beaches,  where  a  nominal  locker  arid  suit  fee  is  charged.  Concrete  bathhouses 
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trai)poi‘s,  ‘ju'hlos,  and  Indian  fighters,  men  who  squandered  in  a  few 
hours  at  a  trading  post  the  proceeds  of  an  entire  season’s  ])erilous 
effort,  were  among  those  who  turned  their  faces  toward  Dtnver. 
Xo  more  remarkable  class  of  men  ever  lived  than  these,  devoted  to 
each  other  during  times  of  peril  and  hardship,  rarely  violating  the 
unwritten  law  that  ever\'  man  should  share  his  store  with  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  on  the  plains  or  in  the  mountains,  and  that  he  should  imperil 
his  own  life  in  the  defense  and  rescue  of  a  heleagured  or  endangered 
fellow  being  not  an  enemy.  “Kit”  Carson,  the  hero  of  children’s 
stories,  the  ideal  hunter  and  Indian  fighter  of  countless  boys’  imagi¬ 
nations,  was  one  of  the  foremost  characters  of  this  time,  and  “  Buffalo 
Bill”  C’ody,  whose  grave  is  on  Lookout  Mountain  just  outside  of 
Denver,  was  another. 

In  18.58,  the  central  ]>lains  had  been  comparatively  lonely  places 
for  white  men.  By  the  middle  of  1859  there  was  practically  a  steady 
stream  of  emigrant  trains  from  the  Missouri  Kiver  up  the  Platte 
Valley  to  Denver.  With  the  exception  of  the  movement  to  California 
in  1849-50,  nothing  like  this  has  ever  been  seen  in  the  world,  nor 
l)robably  ever  will  be  seen  again.  Tlie  California  migration,  however, 
never  reached  the  j)roportions  which  peopled  the  Denver  district. 
It  was  a  veritable  tidal  wave  that  swept  good,  bad,  and  indifferent 
alike  into  the  newly  discovered  gold  region.  In  this  year  there 
aj)peared  Denver’s  first  newspaper,  the  Kocky  Mountain  News,  and 
a  postal  exi)ress  to  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  was  inaugurated,  carrying 
letters  for  25  cents  an  ounce  and  guaranteeing  their  delivery  in 
10  days. 

Gold  dust  was  the  only  circulating  medium  the  pioneers  had  in 
these  days,  gold  and  silver  coins  being  unaccountably  scarce  and 
])aper  money  unknown.  Ever>'  shopkeeper  had  his  scales  on  his 
counter  and  whatever  bill  was  to  be  settled,  whether  for  the  price 
of  a  drink  or  the  charge  for  a  mining  outfit,  came  from  the  buckskin 
l)ouch  which  every’  miner  carried. 

’Hie  season  of  1860  o))ened  up  most  ])romisingly  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  mining  region  and  Denver  was  crowded.  It  was 
the  financial,  social,  and  commercial  headquarters  for  the  whole  of 
the  mining  section,  being  in  the  very’  heart  of  the  gold  region.  A 
])rivate  mint  was  established  that  year  and  building  operatioirs  were 
pushed  with  great  enthusiasm.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
the  oj)erations  carried  on  thus  far  in  these  Rodey’  Mountain  regions 
could  not  be  considered  as  precisely  legal  proceedings.  Tlie  lands 
uj)on  which  the  city  of  Denver  had  been  arbitrarily  built  and  that 
from  which  the  gold  had  been  freely  taken  belonged  to  the  Indians. 
Mlien,  in  this  year,  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  were  induced  to 
cede  them  to  the  General  Government,  they  dei)arted  from  their 
haunts  with  hatreil  and  bitterness  in  their  hearts.  Early  in  1861 


INSPIRATION  POINT,  UERKELEY  PARK,  DENVER. 

Denver  is  exceedingly  proud  of  her  municipal  park  system,  which  not  only  includes  these  open  spaces  within  the  city  limits,  but  also  embraces  a  mountain  park  system 
which  endeavors  to  bring  the  compelling  Iteauty  of  the  mountain  scenery  to  those  who  may  have  lived  in  its  shadow  without  realizing  its  full  grandeur.  Inspiration 
Point  at  sunset  gives  a  view  of  distant  mountains  and  valleys  one  does  not  soon  forget. 
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Denver’s  good  fortune  seemed  to  have  deserted  her.  The  mining  of 
the  pan,  the  rocker,  and  the  small  sluice  began  to  give  out.  Placer 
mining  became  more  complex  and  mushroom  quartz  mills  crowded 
each  other  in  the  mining  districts.  Mining  brought  the  city  into 
existence,  but  the  difficulties  attending  its  development  also  checked 
its  growth  to  such  an  extent  that  the  census  of  1870  recorded  only  10 
more  inhabitants  than  that  of  1860. 

It  can  not  be  claimed,  however,  that  the  transition  from  the  easy 
methods  of  securing  the  gold  through  difficulties  and  obstacles  that 
appeared  insurmountable  was  wholly  responsible  for  the  temporary 
lull  in  Denver’s  amazing  growth  and  development,  for  it  was  made 
in  much  less  time  than  the  conservative  pioneers  of  1859  had  ever 
expected.  The  imminence  of  war  had  induced  many  to  return  to 
their  homes,  and  the  discontent  of  the  Indians  began  to  be  a  matter 
of  serious  consideration.  The  actual  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  was 
a  signal  for  the  real  Indian  uprising  that  only  ended  years  later  with 
the  Custer  massacre,  and  while  for  a  time  the  Indians  contented 
themselves  with  robbing  and  pillaging  stage  coaches  and  farms, 
stealing  horses,  arms,  and  ammunition,  it  resulted  in  placing  Denver 
practically  under  a  blockade  for  some  time  before  the  actual  killings 
and  torturing  incident  to  Indian  warfare  began.  This  made  travel 
extremely  hazardous,  And  as  Denver  depended  upon  the  wagon  trains, 
many  of  which  were  cai>tured  and  destroyed,  for  her  supplies,  the 
actual  necessities  of  life  became  scarce  and  rapidly  advanced  in  price. 
Salt  was  sold  at  $100  a  barrel,  for  instance,  and  other  commodities 
at  eciually  sur]>rising  rates.  Added  to  these  troubles  came  the  plague 
of  grassho])pers,  which  destroyed  all  hoped-for  crops,  the  fire  of  1863 
and  the  flood  of  1864,  which  diminished  the  number  of  buildings  and 
somewhat  curbed  the  ardor  of  her  citizens.  In  the  summer  of  1864, 
as  though  the  Indian  situation  was  not  sufficient  menace,  a  band  of 
mounted  outlaws  or  guerrilla  “road  agents”  came  out  of  Texas  and 
began  the  robbing  of  ranchmen,  miners,  stage  coaches,  and  mail,  and 
the  destruction  of  property. 

During  the  first  six  years  of  Denver’s  existence,  it  was  almost 
barren  of  every  kind  of  verdure.  There  were  neither  trees  nor  grass 
nor  flowers.  Water  was  very  scarce  and  without  irrigation  these 
could  not  survive.  For  purposes  other  than  irrigation,  the  water 
was  brought  from  wells  and  hauled  by  cart  or  wagon  from  Cherry 
Creek.  This  made  it  impossible  to  use  water  on  the  streets  and  the 
town,  therefore,  presented  an  aspect  of  extreme  dreariness.  In  1865, 
a  change  for  the  better  came.  A  ditch  was  completed,  called  the 
“old  city  ditch,”  which  wound  its  long  course  from  far  up  the  Platte 
River.  Streams  of  clear,  cold  water  flowed  at  the  sides  of  the  streets 
a  practice  continued  for  many  years,  and  this  was  followed  by  the 
planting  of  trees  and  lawns  which  made  an  immediate  and  miracu¬ 
lous  change  in  the  looks  of  the  city. 


I 


MOUNTAIN  nOULEVARD,  DENVER,  COLO. 

All  of  Denver’s  roads  miKht  l)e  ealled  Mountain  Boulevards  as  they  all  lead  in  various  directions  to  the  wonderful  parks  and  mountain  peaks  that  surround  the  city. 
D  enver  boasts  of  IS  miles  of  wide,  well-paved  and  well-kept  roadways  eonneetinp  ;«>  parks  with  a  total  space  of  LI.si  acres. 
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'Fhe  action  of  ('onj;n*ss  in  1S()2  in  passin*;  the  Pacific  railroad  hill 
caused  the  people  of  Denver  to  entertain  hopes  of  soon  heiii};  in  pos¬ 
session  of  railway  communication  both  east  and  west,  and  on  the 
strength  of  such  confidence  property  began  to  advance  to  such  an 
extent  that  lots  were  sold  for  ?12,0()()  each,  ('onstruction  work  on 
the  Pacific  roads,  liowever,  was  not  pushed  with  great  activity  until 
1865  and  1866,  and  when  in  the  latter  year  it  was  practically  de¬ 
cided  that  the  road  woidd  be  built  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from 
that  city,  Denver  activities  became  practically  paralyzed.  The  first 
Denver-Pacific  locomotive,  however,  finally  reached  that  city  June 
15,  1870;  the  first  passenger  train  arrived  June  24,  and  on  October  7 
of  that  year  the  Kansas  Pacific  brought  in  the  first  sleeping  car. 
Street  cars,  gas,  and  waterworks  came  into  being  along  with  the  rail¬ 
road  facilities  and  the  citizens  began  to  take  active  pride  in  tbeir 
municipality.  During  the  period  from  1870  to  1880,  the  pojiulation 
increased  648.7  per  cent  and  from  1880  to  1890,  there  was  an  increase 
of  199.5  per  cent.  The  Xational  Mining  and  Industrial  Exposition 
was  held  in  Denver  for  the  three  succeeding  years  following  1882. 

From  the  time  of  the  modernizing  of  the  transportation  methods, 
the  mining  industry  eclipsed  all  others  and  mining  camps  dotted  the 
landscape  everywhere.  English  notables  arrived  with  the  railroads, 
and  played  an  important  part  in  the  ujibuilding  of  the  city,  among 
these  being  the  Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Lord  Haig.  A  Canadian 
company  erected  one  of  the  finest  hotels  in  the  United  States  at  that 
time  in  this  middle  western  city  and  Denver  began  to  be  known  for 
its  health-restoring  climate  as  well  as  for  its  wealth-giving  mountains. 

To-day,  Denver  has  a  population  numbering  256,569  and  each  one 
of  these  citizens  is  busy  pointing  out  to  the  world  her  wonderful  and 
superior  advantages.  To  the  north  and  the  south  reach  the  175 
miles  of  her  Rocky  Mountains  whose  furrowed  peaks  are  uplifted  in 
whiteiu'd  glory  among  the  clouds.  From  Denver  one  may  go  in  all 
directions  and  meet  only  with  more  wonderful  scenery.  Longs  Peak, 
14,541  feet  high;  Grays  Peak,  14,541  feet  above  sea  level;  Mt.  Evans 
lowering  14,550  feet;  and  Pike’s  Peak  14,108  feet,  are  within  a  day’s 
journey  from  the  city.  The  streets  of  the  municipality  are  broad 
and  regular  and  its  parks  one  of  its  finest  features.  By  the  city’s 
charter  there  is  a  fixed  expenditure  for  public  improvements  which 
must  be  used  to  purchase  park  lands.  It  still  depends  upon  its  rich 
mining  districts;  but  silver  and  other  metals,  coal  and  oil,  lead,  zinc, 
and  copper  now  add  their  quota  to  the  gold  production.  Uranium 
ores,  valuable  for  their  radium  contents;  vanadium;  carnotite;  man¬ 
ganese  and  p}*rite;  tungsten  and  molybdenum  and  fluorspar,  together 
with  clay  and  limestone  and  the  vast  deposits  of  oil  shale,  are  adding 
to  Denver’s  wealth  and  importance  in  the  industrial  world. 

.\s  an  industrial  city  it  has  come  to  rank  as  one  of  the  foremost  in 
the  country.  It  is  the  logical  distributing  ])oint  for  a  territory  ex- 
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ending  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  from  Canada 
to  Mexico.  Denver  boasts  of  the  largest  sheep  pens  in  the  United 
States,  built  at  a  cost  of  $100,000  at  the  Denver  Union  Stock  Yards, 
and  a  stock  yards  plant  which  comprises  more  than  150  acres,  with 
an  investment  in  the  combined  yards  and  packing  plants  of  over 
$14,000,000.  Its  manufacturing  output  is  estimated  at  $100,000,000 
annually  and  its  retail  trade  territory  extends  600  miles  in  every 
direction.  The  mining  machinery  manufactured  in  Denver  is  shipped 
to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Denver  now  owns  its  water  sj-stem  and  since  1917  has  been  run¬ 
ning  a  municipal  coal  yard.  It  boasts  of  a  municipal  tent  house 
colony  for  the  exclusive  use  of  Denver  citizens  at  Genessee  Mountain 
Park.  Its  Motor  City  in  Rocky  Mountain  Lake  Park  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  use  of  visiting  motorists  and  visitors  arrive  there 
from  every  State  in  the  Union.  It  has  a  municipal  trout  stream,  an 
unenclosed  natural  zoo  for  the  animals  at  Citj'  Park,  has  36  parks 
within  its  citj'  limits  with  a  total  area  of  1,481  acres,  connected  by  18 
miles  of  parked  boulevards,  and  it  owns  mountain  parks  25  miles 
from  its  borders,  containing  acreage  of  more  than  5  square  miles  and 
69  miles  of  roadway.  Its  civic  center,  13  acres  in  extent,  contains  a 
Greek  open  air  theater.  The  Hope-Jones  organ  installed  in  the 
municipal  auditorium  which  gives  free  concerts  every  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  during  the  winter  months  and  daily  during  the  summer,  cost 
$80,000.  The  expenditure  which  the  city  will  make  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  year  for  additional  school  buildings  and  facilities  will  amount  to 
$2,000,000.  Denver’s  post  office  building,  built  of  Colorado  marble, 
with  its  site  cost  $2,500,000  and  its  State  capitol  building,  entirely  of 
Colorado  granite,  $2,850,000. 

Altogether,  Denver  is  a  regular  Aladdin’s  lamp  city  with  its  foun- 
•lations  of  gold  and  its  marvelous  beauty  of  surroundings,  its  brilliant 
past,  and  its  more  brilliant  future. 


UNITED  STATES  EXPORTS 
OF  COTTON  TEXTILES 

Before  the  war  from  05  to  70  per  cent  of  the  total  ginned  cotton 
produced  in  the  United  States  was  exported,  chiefly  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  in  the  form  of  unmanufactured  or  baled  cotton.  The 
remaining  30  to  35  per  cent,  together  with  about  240,000 
bales  of  Egyptian,  Mexican,  Peruvian,  and  Chinese  cotton,  went 
to  supply  the  domestic  needs  for  cotton  manufacturers,  and  also  our 
export  trade  in  such  manufactures. 

At  the  present  time  the  figures  have  been  clearly  reversed.  Whereas 
in  1913  the  United  States  exported  67.13  per  cent  and  in  1914  65.45 
per  cent  of  the  total  cotton  crop  as  baled  cotton,  in  1918  the  United 
States  e.xported  only  40.58  per  cent  and  in  1919  about  the  same  per 
cent  in  this  form.  The  United  States  exported  in  1913,  8,724,572 
bales,  and  in  1914,  9,165,300  bales,  but  in  1918  only  4,112,349  bales, 
and  in  1919,  only  6,557,187  bales,  notwithstanding  the  present  inces¬ 
sant  demand  of  Europe.  Meanwhile  the  United  States  imports  of 
Egyptian  and  other  raw  cotton  have  fallen  from  240,000  to  about 
48,000  bales,  and  imports  of  cotton  manufactures  have  decreased  by 
a  yet  greater  per  cent. 

These  figxires  point  out  a  remarkable  change  in  the  cotton  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  of  the  United  States.  They  show  that  cotton  is 
being  manufactured  here  which  before  the  war  was  sent  abroad  to 
England,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  other  countries  to  be 
manufactured  there.  But  what  is  the  United  States  doing  with  this 
additional  amount  of  cotton  manufactures  now  produced  here  ?  Is 
the  United  States  wearing  more  cotton  than  it  did  i  A  part,  no  doubt, 
goes  to  supply  the  falling  off  in  the  importation  of  cotton  manufac¬ 
tures,  but  a  very  large  part  goes  into  increased  exports,  especially  to 
Latin  America. 

The  United  States  e.xport  of  cotton  cloths  of  aU  kinds  in  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1913,  and  June  30,  1914,  was  as  follows;  1913, 
$30,668,234;  1914,  $28,844,627. 

Exports  of  the  same  class  of  goods  for  the  calendar  years  ending 


December  31,  1918  and  1919,  were: 

1918 

1919 

Unbleached . 

Bleached . 

Dyed  in  piece . 

Dyed  in  yam . 

»4, 978, 103 
11,830,027 
19,090,986 
21,628,277 
30,073,012 
19,918,898 

111,254,481 

23,587,129 

26,191,621 

23,205,902 

40,662,419 

27,095,972 

Total . 

107,519,333 

151,997,524 

1.  Extract  from  an  address  made  by  Director  General  John  Barrett  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion  before 
the  annual  oonyention  of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers’  Association  at  Richmond,  Va.,  May  36, 1930. 
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In  the  ypar  following  the  war  (1019)  exports  of  cotton  cloth  were 
five  and  one-fourth  times  as  great  as  the  exports  in  the  year  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  the  war. 

Owing  to  changes  in  the  statistical  classifications  of  the  United 
States  cotton  manufacture  exports  it  is  not  feasible  to  show  com- 
jdetely,  in  detail  or  hy  totals,  the  destinations  of  these  exports  hy 
comparison  of  the  two  periods,  hut  many  pertinent  facts  are  availahh* 
to  show  the  increasing  importance  of  the  Latin  American  trade. 

In  the  year  before  the  war  the  United  States  exported  $r),()(»7,(K)(» 
of  unbleached  cloth  to  China,  and  in  1919  only  S4,1()S,()()0,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  total  exports  of  this  class  of  goods  doubled.  In  the  sam<‘ 
class  of  cloth,  exports  to  certain  Latin  American  countries  increased 
as  follows;  Argentina,  from  $144,000  to  $584,000;  Chile,  $000,000 
to  $1,034,000;  Colombia,  $224,000  to  $1,331,000;  Salvador,  $321,00() 
to  $1,001,000. 

The  increases  in  bleached  cloths  were  much  greater;  Mexico  from 
$102,000  to  $1,005,000;  Cuba,  $195,000  to  $3,274,000;  Argentina, 
$4,310  to  $1,437,000  (over  33,000  per  cent  increase);  Colombia, 
$45,000  to  $1,102,000. 

The  increase  in  prints  and  dyed  cloth  exports  to  Latin  America  has 
been  almost  as  great  as  in  bleached. 

The  United  States  is  at  present  exporting  cotton  cloths  to  Europe, 
hut  this  is  a  trade  the  I’nited  States  can  scarcely  hope  to  keep,  since 
European  tariffs  on  the  continent  will  under  normal  conditions  shut 
out  United  States  exports.  It  may  be  different  in  England,  if  Eng¬ 
land  remains  free  trade,  hut  this  is  problematical.  The  expectations 
of  a  great  Asiatic  trade  have  not  been  realized,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
they  will  he,  as  the  above  figures  for  China  show. 

Latin  America  is  the  field,  ami  the  only  great  field,  of  endeavor  for 
cotton  manufactures,  especially  piece  goods. 

The  weak  spot  in  the  United  States  export  trade  to  Latin  America 
before  the  war  was  textiles,  and,  as  a  corollary,  the  backbone  of  Eng¬ 
lish  and  German  exports  to  Latin  America  was  te.xtiles.  The  Unite<l 
States  was  weak  in  all  kinds — silk,  linen,  wool,  and  cotton;  hut, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  was  weaker  in  cotton  textiles  than  in  any 
other  kind.  With  what  amounted  to  almost  a  monopoly  in  cotton 
production,  the  Unitetl  States  was  able  to  do  hut  little  exporting  of 
cotton  finished  products.  Tlie  Ignited  States  does  not  produce  raw 
silk,  yet  it  was  able  to  hold  a  better  position  in  silk  manufactures  than 
in  cotton.  To  show  how  weak  the  United  States  was  in  the  export 
to  Latin  America  of  cotton  manufactures  before  the  war,  allow  me  to 
give  you  some  figures: 

In  1913  Argentina  imported  over  $4,009,0(i0  cotton  prints,  of  which 
the  United  States  furnished  only  $4,482. 

In  the  same  year  Cuba  imported  in  all  classes  of  goods  combined 
nearly  five  times  as  much  from  the  United  States  as  from  England 
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and  nearly  eight  times  as  much  as  from  (lermany,  yet  Englaiul  and 
Germany  both  went  far  ahead  of  the  United  States  in  the  class  of 
cotton  goods. 

In  general  exports  to  Cuba  the  United  States  supplied  52.8  per  cent 
to  England’s  11.2  jier  cent  and  Germany’s  6.G  per  cent;  yet  in  cotton 
exports  the  United  States  supplied  only  20  per  cent.  Not  only  Eng¬ 
land  and  Germany,  but  France,  Spaiin,  and  Italy  led  the  United  States 
in  many  lines  of  cotton  exports. 

The  war  completely  changed  the  situation.  Now  nearly  every 
one  of  the  Latin  American  countries  is  buying  and  using  the  cotton 
manufactures  of  the  Ihiited  States,  especially  cloths,  as  the  figures 
given  above  for  1919  show. 

Before  my  observations  are  concluded  1  want  to  awaken  the  interest 
of  every  member  of  tliis  association  in  some  of  the  most  important 
steps  that  must  be  taken  by  the  United  States  to  maintain  its  pres¬ 
ent  commercial  jiosition  in  Latin  America.  The  United  States  is 
entering  upon  an  era  of  not  only  a  great  opportunity  there,  but  of 
great  competition.  The  countries  which  were  practically  out  of  the 
Latin  American  market  during  the  war,  or  were  criiipled  by  war 
conditions,  are  now  coming  back  strong  and  confident  with  the 
intention  of  getting  their  full  share  of  the  trade  growth  of  the  future. 
If,  however,  the  combined  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  leading  financial,  banking,  exporting,  importing,  manu¬ 
facturing,  and  shipping  interests  can  be  made  effective  to  accomplish 
certain  results,  the  United  States  is  sure  to  hold  permanently  the 
leadership  in  Latin  American  trade. 

Among  the  necessities  of  the  situation  are  the  following:  First,  we 
must  have  abundant  first-class  steamship  facilities,  not  only  freight 
but  passenger,  mail,  and  express  steamers  running  between  the 
Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts  of  the  LTnited  States,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  corresponding  ports  of  Latin  American  on  the  other. 
Such  connections  are  as  necessary  to  Pan  American  trade  as  are 
arteries  to  the  human  system. 

Second,  there  must  be  established  throughout  all  Latin  America 
ami  the  United  States  interlocking  and  cooperating  banking  organi¬ 
zations  that  will  enable  every  exporting  and  importing  center  of  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America  to  be  in  the  closest  touch  with  every¬ 
thing  that  relates  to  the  financing  of  trade.  Already  great  progress 
has  been  made  along  this  line,  but  it  must  be  still  further  developed. 

Third,  everywhere  throughout  the  United  States  there  must  be  an 
effort  to  take  advantage  of  the  Webb  and  Edge  laws  which  have 
been  passed  by  Congress,  and  will  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  the  United  States  commercial  and  financial  relations  with 
Latin  America. 

Fourth,  the  financial,  banking,  and  investment  interests  of  the 
United  States  must  take  the  place  of  Europe  in  loaning  money  to  the 
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Governments  and  legitimate  development  undertakings  of  Latin 
America,  for  otherwise  Latin  America  will  borrow  from  Europe 
money  that  the  United  States  is  loaning  abroad,  and  pay  not  only  a 
higher  interest,  enabling  Europeans  to  profit  by  it,  but  be  forced  to 
make  its  purchases  in  Europe  instead  of  the  United  States.  In 
other  words,  if  the  financial  interests  of  the  United  States  could  loan 
$1,000,000,000  to  Latin  America  within  the  next  five  years,  there 
would  be  an  increase  of  $1,000,000,000  in  our  Pan  American  trade. 

Fifth,  numerous  other  considerations  could  be  named,  such  as  the 
development  of  travel  between  North  and  South  America;  the  satis- 
f}*ing  of  credit  conditions  of  Latin  American  buyers;  supplying  the 
Latin  American  market  with  just  what  it  demands;  the  mastering  of 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages  by  trade  representatives;  the 
sending  of  only  responsible  and  high-class  men  into  the  field;  and 
the  showing  of  a  general  spirit  of  cooperation  with  Latin  America  in 
building  up  of  Pan  American  commerce. 

THE  MAGDALENA  RIVER 

E  the  Mississippi,  the  Magdalena  River,  so  named  by  its 
discoverer,  enjoys  the  distinction  given  to  few  large  rivers 
of  rising  and  emptjdng  within  the  borders  of  its  native 
countrj’.  The  kiss  of  its  waves  and  the  swiftness  of  its 
current  it  keeps  for  the  soil  which  embraces  it,  lavishing  on  it  the 
waters  which  it  drew  from  this  land. 

Its  name  is  that  of  the  “Repentent  Sinner.”  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Spaniards  set  forth  upon  their  conquests  with  the  sword 
in  one  hand  and  the  cross  in  the  other,  and  that  the  Spanish  church 
calendar  furnished  an  unfailing  supply  of  names  for  their  discoveries. 
The  Rio  Magdalena  was  discovered  in  1501,  and  was  named  thus 
because  on  the  day  that  the  church  celebrates  the  conversion  of 
Mary  Magdalene,  when  she  washed  the  feet  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
with  her  tears,  the  river  was  first  seen  by  Spanish  eyes.  They 
called  it  “grande”  on  account  of  the  volume  of  its  waters — a  current 
which  spoke  to  them  of  widespread  lands  and  broadened  the  horizon 
for  future  conquests. 

The  Rio  Magdalena  rises  in  a  place  where  the  iVndes  divide,  to 
the  south  of  the  central  departments  of  Colombia.  Here  also  other 
great  rivers  rise  which  flow  in  opposite  directions — the  Caqueta, 
flowing  east  to  pour  its  tributary  waters  into  the  enormous  Amazon, 
after  dividing  almost  in  two  the  great  stretch  of  Colombia  bounded 


1  By  Enrique  Naranjo  M.,  Colombian  Consul  in  Boston. 


MAP  OF  THE  WESTERN  PART  OF  COLOMBIA. 

On  the  above'map  the  entire  courseyol  the  Magdalena  River  and  its  principal  tributaries  may  be 
seen,  as  well  as  the  cities  along  its  route.  The  railroads  built  to  facilitate  the  river  traffic  are  also  shown. 


connects  the  river  with  Bogota,  the  capital  of  the  Republic. 
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by  the  Amazon;  and  the  Cauca,  parallel  to  the  Magdalena,  which 
runs  from  the  other  side  of  the  central  ^Vndean  ridge  and,  after 
watering  the  better  part  of  the  western  departments,  barred  from 
the  Pacific  by  a  third  ridge  of  the  *Vndean  range,  flows  to  join  the 
Magdalena  before  it  reaches  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

The  direction  of  the  Cauca  is  south  to  north,  being  much  like 
that  of  the  Magdalena,  which  constitutes  the  central  water  system 
of  Colombia  and  which,  up  to  the  present,  has  been  the  most 
important  and  largest  factor  in  the  development  of  the  country. 
In  reality,  without  the  river  what  would  have  become  of  those 
inner  provinces  of  Colombia  to  which  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
build  a  long  and  costly  railroad?  Well,  indeed,  did  the  lawmaker 
of  Colombia  call  the  Magdalena  ‘‘The  Father  of  Colombia.”  This 
river  occupies  a  position  in  its  country  similar  to  that  of  the 
Mississippi  in  the  United  States.  Their  destinies  and  influences 
are  similar;  and  as  New  Orleans  is  situated  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Father  of  Waters,  so  Ilarraiujuilla  is  located  on  the  Magdalena  at 
its  great  industrial  center,  and  it  would  be  diflicult  to  say  which  is 
the  more  important  to  its  river. 

The  Magdalena  was  discovered  in  1501  by  Rodrigo  de  Bastidas, 
scrivener  of  Seville,  whose  party,  in  two  ships,  sailed  from  Cadiz 
in  October,  1500.  Bastidas,  then,  was  the  first  Spaniard  to  see 
the  Magdalena,  the  first  white  man  to  run  the  dangerous  waters  of 
its  foaming  mouth.  He  did  not  intend  to  ascend  the  river  against 
the  current,  but  contented  himself  with  sailing  the  length  of  the 
coasts  of  New  Granada,  to-day  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  and  later 
to  found,  by  special  rights  from  the  crown,  the  city  of  Santa  Marta. 

Twenty-eight  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  Magdalena,  in  1529, 
the  first  expeditions  set  out  to  explore  the  unknown  lands  through 
wliich  the  river  flowed,  but  not  until  1532  was  the  river  entered 
from  the  mouth,  the  navigators  mastering  the  bar  and  the  fury  of 
the  elements  let  loose  there  the  greater  })art  of  the  year.  The  chief 
of  this  expedition  as  in  former  cases  set  out  from  Santa  Marta, 
and  was  under  the  patronage  of  Garcia  de  Lerma,  successor  to 
Bastidas.  He  was  the  Portuguese,  Jeronimo  de  Melo,  w'hose  pilot, 
Rodrigo  Liano,  under  threats  of  death,  w’as  the  first  to  find  the 
passage.  This  expedition  accomplished  nothing  definite;  nor  did 
the  next,  organized  by  Bachiller  Viana,  in  1534,  wdxich  got  as  far  as 
the  juncture  of  the  Cauca  wdth  the  Magdalena,  wdien  the  chief  of  the 
expedition  died. 

In  April,  1536,  there  set  out  from  Santa  Marta  the  expedition 
which  finally,  in  spite  of  a  stubborn  struggle  with  the  climate,  the 
Indians,  wdld  beasts,  and  all  the  elements,  sailed  up  the  river.  Some 
marched  on  land  and  others  w’ent  in  boats.  The  expedition  was 
organized  by  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Lugo,  fourth  governor  of  Santa 


Courtesy  of  Seftor  Don  Enrique  Nnranjo  M. 

VIEWS  OF  THE  MAGDALENA. 

Tpper  picture;  View  of  the  Magdalena  and  the  dock  of  Puerto  Nacional.  Lower  picture;  One  of  the 
steamers  which  ply  iheriver,  whose  banks  are  covered  with  tropical  vegetation. 
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Marta,  who  to  avoid  rivalry  between  the  captains  appointed  as 
chief,  a  scholar,  the  Licenciado  Gonzalo  Jimenez  de  Queseda. 

Over  a  year  the  expedition  spent,  following  the  course  of  the 
river.  ^Vlmost  1,000  men  set  out  from  Santa  Marta  and  only  280 
returned  with  the  expedition.  Thej’  were  not  ones  to  give  up  an 
undertaking,  those  men  with  the  souls  of  iron  to  match  their  arma¬ 
ments.  As  for  describing  the  hardships  they  suffered,  it  is  useless 
to  recount  them.  From  the  formidable  obstacles  of  the  present 
the  difficulties  of  the  days  of  the  Conquest  may  be  guessed.  As  an 
eminent  Colombian  writer  says: 

Up  one  of  the  eastern  tributaries  of  the  Magdalena,  the  Opon,  they  went,  through 
virgin  forests  without  lagging  a  moment,  driving  up  through  the  brambles  the  horses 
they  had  brought  with  them,  with  reeds  taken  from  the  mountain.  They  finally 
arrived  upon  the  cold  high  plains  of  the  Eastern  Andes  to  surprise  the  aboriginal 
civilization  of  the  Muiscas  and  the  Chibchas,  on  whose  lands  was  founded  the 
present  capital  of  Colombia  under  the  name  of  Santa  Fe.  It  was  chosen  to  be  the 
central  spot  of  verj’  wide  domains. 

After  Quesada  had  realized  his  portentous  adventure  and  estab¬ 
lished  the  government  of  the  new  city,  he  went  down  the  mountain 
in  search  of  the  Magdalena.  He  was  accompanied  by  Federman  and 
Belalcazfir,  conquistadores,  who  by  rare  coincidence  reached  the 
same  spot,  having  set  out  from  opposite  directions,  to  witness  the 
founding  of  the  city.  Together  they  went  down  the  river  and  covered 
most  of  its  length,  and  stopping  on  their  way  to  Spain  to  seek  the 
favor  of  the  court,  they  presented  themselves  in  Santa  Marta,  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  the  colonists  who  believed  that  Quesada  and 
all  his  followers  had  perished.  Tims  it  was  that  the  Kiver  Magdalena 
was  opened  to  traffic  in  the  first  days  of  the  Conquest. 

Slipping  down  from  the  Andean  crest  where  it  rises,  the  Magdalena 
flows  northward  toward  the  Caribbean,  gathering  the  waters  of  over 
500  important  tributaries  in  a  distance  of  360  leagues,  300  of  which 
are  navigable,  from  Neiva  to  Barranquilla.  To  the  right  of  the  river 
is  the  western  cordillera,  and  the  central  range  to  the  left.  The 
valley  between  these  two  ranges  is  called  by  some  Colombian  writers 
the  valley  of  the  Magdalena,  and  has  an  approximate  area  of  100,000 
square  miles,  taking  in  the  slopes  and  table-lands  of  the  large  moun¬ 
tains  which  in  the  distance  close  the  valley. 

The  central  range  dies  down  to  give  space  to  the  extensive  grass 
lands  of  the  Department  of  Bolivar,  which  extends  to  the  sea,  the 
eastern  ridge  throws  an  arm  over  Venezuela  before  it  dies  at  the 
entrance  to  La  Goajira,  where  rises,  as  an  independent  range,  the 
Sierra  Nevada  of  Santa  Marta. 

In  among  these  ranges  and  their  valleys  and  high  planes  are  grouped 
the  greater  part  of  the  Colombian  population,  whose  existence  and 
activities  of  ^varied  character  can  scarcely  be  glimpsed  from  the  river. 


RIVERSIDE  TOWNS  ALONG  THE  MAGDALENA. 

Many  towns  have  grown  up  along  the  banks  of  the  Magdalena  which  serve  as  ports  of  outlet  for  the  cities 
of  the  interior.  The  upper  picture  shows  the  port  of  Barranca  Bermeja,  426  miles  above  Barranquilla. 
This  river  port  will  be  very  important  as  it  is  the  shipping  point  for  the  oil  region  of  Inbntas,  41  miles 
from  the  river  bank.  Lower  picture:  Girardot,  the  most  important  port  of  the  Alto  Magdalena,  is  600 
miles  from  Barranquilla,  and  is  the  starting  point  of  the  railroad  which  runs  to  Bogota.  The  steamers 
which  run  from  Barranquilla  stop  at  La  Dorada,  where  a  railroad  runs  to  Ambalema  to  circumvent 
the  Salto  de  Honda  (falls),  which  Interrupt  navigation  for  some  distance. 
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along  whose  hanks,  amidst  the  spleiulor  of  tropical  wilderness,  may 
he  seen  the  bare  beginnings  of  the  efforts  of  man,  feeble  efforts,  indeed, 
in  comparison  to  the  greatness  of  the  territory. 

nie  river  is  the  means  of  transportation  to  all  the  scattered  popu¬ 
lation  of  10  departments  of  the  Colombian  nation,  by  means  of  it 
the  greater  part  of  the  national  wealth  circulates,  as  well  as  all  that 
enters  and  leaves  the  Atlantic  ports.  Tlie  departments  in  geo¬ 
graphical  order  are:  Tolima,  Caldas,  Antioquia,  Bolivar,  and 
Atlantico  on  the  left,  and  Cundinamarca,  Boyaca,  Santander  del  Sur, 
Santander  del  Norte,  and  Magdalena  on  the  right.  Some  30  years  ago 
a  Colombian  statistician  said  that  if  the  river  did  not  exist  a  road 
would  have  been  necessary',  whose  cost,  owing  to  the  topography  of 
the  country,  would  have  been  as  great  as  that  of  a  railroad,  including 
the  expenses,  interest,  and  the  value  of  the  work.  Freight  would 
have  cost  twice  as  much  as  the  river  freight  rate.  'Flie  same  statis¬ 
tician  estimated  the  value  of  the  river  to  the  country  at  $100,000,000. 

For  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  Colombia  the  river  is  divided 
into  two  sections — Alta  and  Bajo  Magdalena — by  the  Salto  de 
Honda  where  a  sort  of  counterfort  of  the  cordillera  stretches  across 
the  river  bed,  forming  a  series  of  impetuous  falls  for  almost  half  a 
league.  This  interrupts  navigation  and  makes  it  dangerous  for 
another  S  leagues,  in  consetpience  of  which  La  Dorada  liailroad  (112 
kilometers),  the  property  of  an  English  company,  was  built.  By 
navigators  the  Magdalena  is  divided  into  three  sections:  Alto  Mag¬ 
dalena,  the  first  navigable  section  from  Neiva  to  Honda,  where  the 
falls  are;  and  Bajo  Magdalena,  subdivided  into  two  parts,  the  real 
Bajo  being  the  lowest  part  of  the  river,  where,  from  El  Banco  to 
Barranquilla,  navigation  is  easiest  on  the  main  stream,  and  there  are 
fewer  obstacles  for  steamers. 

We  will  divide  it  into  four  sections  thus:  Alto  Magdalena,  Central 
Magdalena,  Bajo  Magdalena,  and  the  Delta.  Again,  Alto  Magdalena 
is  divided  as  follows:  From  the  source  to  Neiva,  or  the  unnavigable 
section;  from  this  port  to  Purificacion  (20  leagues),  navigable  only 
for  small  steamers  when  the  river  is  not  too  low;  From  Purificacion 
to  Honda,  with  Girardot  as  an  intermediate  port,  the  best  section  for 
navigation.  The  Central  Magdalena  is  the  part  between  Honda,  or  La 
Dorada,  some  leagues  below  tbe  terminal  of  the  railroad.  Bajo 
Magdalena  is  the  El  Banco  to  Barranquilla  section  (90  leagues) ;  and 
last  the  Delta,  extending  over  some  3,000  square  miles  from  the 
dyke  of  Cartagena  and  the  Caftos  de  Santa  Marta  to  the  Isla  de  Los 
Gomez. 

Up  stream  (Alto  Magdalena)  the  river  bed  is  surrounded  by  high¬ 
lands,  on  which  cultivable  areas  are  above  floods,  and  here  the  banks 
are  well  settled.  As  far  as  Purificacion  the  force  of  the  current  makes 
navigation  difficult  in  the  summer,  even  for  the  high  powered  small 


THE  MAGDALENA  RIVER. 

Like  all  the  large  rivers  of  Amorioa  the  mode  of  navigation  ha-s  developed  with  the  development  of  the 
eoiinlry.  The  iip|MT  picliiu*  shows  the  three  tyjX'S  of  v»>ss»>ls  repres«‘nlalive  of  thriT  eiioehs  in  the 
history  of  the  eoimiry.  First  the  primitive  raiioi-  of  the  Indian,  next  the  ehainpan  of  the  Spanish 
eolonial  e|xx'h,  and  then  the  mtxlern  sli“amer  of  lo-day.  The  lower  engraving  shows  one  of  the  land- 
soaites  along  the  Iranks  of  the  Magdalena. 
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steamers;  but  it  is  easier  from  there  to  Honda  after  the  Saldaiia  flows 
into  it.  The  so-called  Salto  de  Honda  is  skirted,  as  we  have  said,  by 
a  railroad  which  crosses  the  hot  llanuras  (plains)  of  Tolima,  making 
at  La  Dorada  the  transfer  of  freight  to  the  steamers  of  the  Bajo  Rio 
section.  From  here  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sogamoso,  some  66  leagues, 
the  river  bed  is  uneven  and  there  are  many  changes  in  the  current 
due  to  shifting  ground  and  the  large  trees  carried  down  stream  by 
the  tributary  waters.  These  stick  fast  in  the  river  bed,  collecting 
sand,  obstructing  the  stream,  and  forcing  it  to  seek  other  routes 
through  the  forests,  over  sand  banks  or  by  forgotten  channels. 
There  it  is  that  the  pilot  .of  the  Magdalena  shows  his  skill,  judging 
with  practiced  eye  the  depth  of  the  waters  to  choose  the  route  for  his 
vessel,  leaving  at  times  the  route  which  he  took  safely  before. 

Past  the  Sogamoso  the  volume  of  the  river,  swelled  by  tributaries, 
is  safe  and  easier  for  navigation.  At  El  Banco,  a  strategic  point,  it 
receives  tbe  waters  of  the  Cesar,  divided  around  the  Isla  de  Morales, 
where  Mompos,  the  traditional  city  of  the  Magdalena,  is  located. 
By  a  caprice  of  the  river  the  stronger  stream  flows  round  the  opposite 
side  of  the  island  from  the  city,  depriving  it  of  the  larger  steamer 
traffic. 

At  Bocas  de  Tacaloa  the  branches  unite,  showing  majestic  pro¬ 
portions  after  being  swelled  by  the  Cauca,  the  largest  of  the  tributaries. 
From  this  point  on,  navigation  is  easy  at  any  time  of  the  year  or  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night.  The  banks,  sparsely  settled  from  La  Dorada 
down,  owing  to  floods  and  marshes,  from  here  on  show  more  frequent 
settlements  to  the  sea;  more  land  is  cultivated,  pastures  increase,  and 
man  begins  to  invest  his  money  in  those  extraordinarily  fertile  lands. 

Some  time  before  reaching  the  sea  the  river  searches  outlets  for  its 
waters.  At  Calamar  there  is  the  so-called  Canal  del  Dique,  nothing 
more  than  an  ancient  accident  of  the  Delta,  which  empties  into 
Mantunilla,  an  inlet  of  the  sea  near  Cartagena,  and  connected  with 
the  splendid  bay  by  the  strait  of  Pasacaballos.  This  channel  is 
navigable  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  after  some  improvement 
will  be  Cartagena’s  best  route  to  the  river. 

In  front  of  Barranquilla,  the  river,  by  several  deep  channels,  flows 
into  Cienega  Grande  (Great  Marsh),  or  Cienega  de  Santa  Marta, 
abounding  in  fine  fish,  with  easy  outlet  to  the  sea,  a  huge  expanse  of 
salt  water  in  which  the  sun  sets.  Farther  down  are  the  Isla  de  Los 
Gomez,  Salamanca,  and  a  labyrinth  of  channels  and  islets  which 
compose  the  Delta  proper.  The  principal  stream  flows  out  to  sea 
through  the  Bocas  de  Ceniza,  showing  for  many  leagues  the  yellow 
muddy  color  of  its  current. 

From  the  days  of  the  Conquest  the  Bocas  de  Ceniza  has  struck  the 
popular  fancy.  The  dashing  waves,  the  fight  of  the  river  and  the  sea, 
and  the  slight  depth  the  sands  leave,  accumulated  by  the  thrashing 


CoartMy  of  S^^fior  Don  Naranjo  M. 


THE  VESSELS  OF  THE  MAGDALENA. 


Navigation  on  the  Magdalena  is  carried  on  mostly  by  steamers.  The  wper  picture  shows  the  canal  of 
Harranquilla,  where  the  vessels  tie  up  when  in  port,  and  where  the  offices  and  warehouses  of  the  river 
transportation  companies  are.  Lower  pictiue:  River  steamer  making  the  trip. 
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waters,  mako  it  very  dangerous  for  navigation.  Venturing  to  enter 
it  has  cost  many  a  shipwreck  and  many  a  life.  A  lighthouse,  >\’inking 
through  the  night,  warns  navigatoi-s  of  the  danger  of  this  hostile  spot. 

The  first  conquistadores  entered  the  Uio  Magdalena  by  way  of  Bocas 
de  (/cniza,  but  afterward  they  avoided  the  danger  by  using  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  Santa  Marta.  In  latter  days  at  different  times  steamers  have 
entered  the  Bocas,  but  as  the  bar  shifts  capriciously,  traffic  through 
it  has  been  intermittent,  and  at  present  it  is  hazardous  to  enter  the 
mouth  of  the  Magdalena.  Therefore  navigation  ends  at  Barranquilla, 
which  as  the  key  of  the  riv'cr  system  is  developing  rapidly.  A  few 
leagues  of  railroad  join  the  city  to  the  seaport  of  Puerto  t^olombia,  a 
small  settlement,  the  post  of  a  coast  guard,  and  the  site  of  one  of  the 
largest  docks  in  the  world,  the  property  of  the  English  company 
which  owns  the  railroad. 

A  (lerman  firm  undertook  the  work  of  opening  the  mouth  of  the 
river  to  trans-Atlantic  liners,  but  as  a  result  of  the  war  the  coutract 
was  not  fulfilled.  So  a  national  company  was  formed,  including 
foreign  members  and  capital,  to  begin  the  work  at  an  early  date. 
It  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  work  done  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  Mississippi,  for  once  the  bar  is  opened,  large  seagoing 
vessels  will  have  access  to  the  interior  of  Colombia,  possibly  even  as 
far  as  Magangiie,  70  leagues  or  more  above  the  mouth.  Tliis  will 
greatly  reduce  the  freight  costs  and  place  among  the  exports  many 
fruits  which  are  not  at  present  sent  out  of  the  country,  owing  to 
excessive  cost  and  damage,  due  to  transshipment  and  delays.  Tlius, 
with  its  tributary  streams,  the  Magdalena  will  open  its  waters,  which 
guard  all  the  natural  riches  of  the  country,  and  send  them  down  its 
stream  to  the  insatiable  foreign  markets. 

Among  the  industries  which  the  Magdalena  offers  for  development 
are  lumbering,  coal  mining,  stock  raising,  fruit  raising,  and  oil,  which, 
furnishing  a  new  cheap  fuel  for  steamers,  will  improve  navigation. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  Magdalena  and  through  the  great  reaches  of 
territory  drained  bj*  its  tributaries,  oil  fields,  estimated  to  be  very 
rich,  have  been  discovered.  The  ancient  forests  offer  in  turn  the 
most  precious  woods;  the  untouched  coal  awaits  the  hour  of  easy 
transportation,  and  the  best  of  pasture  lands  lie  ready  to  graze  large 
herds  of  stock  in  San  Jorge. 

It  is  estimated,  adding  the  navigable  sections  of  the  Magdalena 
and  its  principal  tributaries,  the  Cauca,  Nichi,  Cesar,  San  Jorge, 
Lebrija,  Sogamoso,  Opon,  Carare,  etc.,  that  there  are  over  600 
leagues  of  water  navigable  to  steamers,  and  this  figure  may  be  doubled 
when  the  most  necessary  work  of  dredging  and  clearing  the  channels 
has  been  done. 

The  first  to  navigate  the  Magdalena  by  steamer  was  Seftor  Juan 
Benumlo  Elbers,  a  noble  foreigner  settled  in  Colombia.  Whenever 
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the  subject  is  brought  up  his  name  is  mentioned  with  appreciation 
and  respect  as  an  illustrious  cliampion  of  progress  and  civilization. 
Six  years  after  the  first  steamer  went  up  the  Mississippi  Seiior  Elbers 
obtained  permission  from  the  Colombian  Government  to  sail  the  Mag¬ 
dalena  in  a  steamer,  and  in  1823  he  tried  the  steamer  Felicidad, 
which,  being  unsuitable,  was  returned  to  the  United  States  where  it 
had  been  built.  Two  years  later  he  tried  the  Santander,  probably 
the  first  steamer  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to  'South  America,  and  which 
entered  the  Magdalena  over  the  bar;  but,  it  also  failed  in  satisfactory 
results.  Xext,  in  the  same  year,  the  Gran  Bolivar,  buUt  like  the 
previous  ones  in  the  United  States,  attempted  the  trip  without  suc¬ 
cess.  Steam  navigation  was  still  in  the  trial  stage  even  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  vessels  brought  to  Colombia  faile<l  to  accomplish  the 
feat.  They  were  of  greater  draft  than  most  of  the  river  bed  per¬ 
mitted;  they  ran  aground  and  their  machinery  was  always  getting 
out  of  order.  With  experience  gained  from  these  failures  Senor 
Elbers  ordered  a  new  vessel,  El  Libertador,  which  reached  the  Colom¬ 
bian  shores  in  1829;  but  as  Bolivar,  then  President,  declared  the 
contract  lapsed,  the  ship’s  captain  was  persuaded  to  take  the  boat 
on  his  own  account  in  competition  with  the  efforts  of  Seiior  Elbers, 
who,  not  moved  from  his  purpose,  in  1837  built  with  native  wo(k1s  the 
hull  of  the  steamer  Susana,  named  after  his  wife.  This  vessel  was 
also  a  failure  for  the  foreign  hidalgo,  who  never  saw  the  fruit  of  so 
many  years  of  effort,  but  left  a  profitable  and  much  appreciated 
example  to  later  generations. 

In  1838  persons  interested  in  steam  navigation  of  the  Magdalena 
decided  to  give  an  order  to  England  instead  of  the  United  States. 
A  wealthy  gentleman,  Don  Francisco  Montoya,  of  Rio  Negro,  Anti- 
of|uia,  formed  the  Anglo-Granadina  Co.  in  Bogota,  and  from  the 
Unitetl  Kingdom  ordered  a  steamer  built  according  to  the  plans 
adopted  after  so  many  failures.  In  May,  1839,  there  weigheil  anchor 
in  the  port  of  Cork,  Ireland,  the  steamer  Union,  with  a  capacity  of 
416  tons,  under  an  English  captain  and  crew.  It  was  a  splendid 
vessel,  with  windows  protected  against  the  mosquitoes  of  the 
Tropics,  the  bow  adorned  with  a  fine  figurehead.  This  steamer 
ran  until  1841,  the  river  remaining  from  that  time  until  1847  without 
steamers,  until  the  President,  Tomas  C.  de  Mosquera,  issued  a  decree 
apportioning  a  substantial  subsidy  to  form  a  company.  This  com- 
jiany,  formed  of  native  Colombians  in  Santa  Marta,  ordere<l  from  the 
Uniteil  States  two  steamers,  with  steel  hulls  and  fitted  like  pilot 
boats,  which  finally  arrived  at  the  Colombian  coasts  and  entered  the 
river. 

The  evolution  of  navigation  on  the  great  Colombian  traffic  artery 
marks  a  certain  transformation  due  to  racial  succession.  Each  stage, 
each  change  in  the  method  of  transportation,  has  been  determined 
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by  changes  in  the  racial  elements.  The  primitive  navigation  of  the 
aboriginal  Indians  of  America  was  carried  on  in  canoes,  made  by 
hollowing  tree  trunks  by  fire. 

The  Indian’s  canoe  was  replaced  in  the  long  colonial  period  by  the 
dhampan,  rowwl  by  African  blacks.  The  Chanijtdn  has  been  replaced 
by  the  steamer,  and  the  Xegro  has  almost  disappeared.  The  crews 
of  to-day,  if  not  white  men,  at  least  show  tlie  mixture  of  white  with 
other  races. 

The  first  steamers  were  keeled  and  adapted  for  ocean  traffic;  they 
were  side-wheelers  and  with  unsafe  boilers.  To-day  the  modern 
steamer  is  of  slight  draft,  not  over  4  feet,  with  a  wide  steel  huU, 
subdivided  into  holds  by  bulklaeads,  well  reinforced  to  jm'vent  the 
dangers  of  shipwreck,  in  case  of  holes  being  stove  in  tlie  hull.  They 
have  a  propeller  in  the  stern,  and  do  not  run  over  400  tons  capacity, 
but  are  able  to  tow  flat  barges  on  the  sides,  which  double  the  ca- 
j)acity  for  freight.  They  let  slip  these  barges  whenever  the  channel 
is  too  narrow;  but  on  other  accounts  the  lighters  are  aids,  when  run 
aground,  in  the  stabUity  of  the  boat.  The  vessels  are  of  the 
same  type  as  the  Mississippi  River  steamers,  which  liave  electric- 
light  plants  which  run  the  fans,  and  also  the  searchlights.  They 
also  carry  their  own  ice  plants,  and  tlie  companies  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  continually  trying  to  improve  the  sanitation  and  comfort 
of  these  vessels. 

At  present  a  new  stage  is  beginning  in  the  navigation  of  the  Mag¬ 
dalena.  Three  companies  have  been  formed  to  establish  a  ‘'glider 
and  hydroplane  service"  for  passengers  and  mail.  These  companies 
are  the  Compaftia  Xacional  de  Aviacion,  which  is  already  operating 
some  planes  between  coast  cities,  later  to  extend  the  service  to  the 
capital;  the  Companfa  Colombo-Germana;  and  the  Compaiifa 
Franco-Colombiana.  This  and  the  development  of  the  oil  fields 
along  the  banks  of  the  Magdalena,  which  will  furnish  a  new  fuel  to 
steamers,  will  completely  revolutionize  the  river  transport  system, 

Tlie  companies  established  along  the  Magdalena  are  almost  all 
native.  The  Xorth  American  influence  of  other  days  no  longer 
exists  apart  from  some  few  vessels  built  in  the  shipyards  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  American  company  there  to-tlay.  The  English 
influence,  so  marked  jireviously,  has  waned  before  German  firms 
which  developed  the  river  traffic  to  a  great  extent.  With  the  Euro¬ 
pean  war  the  invt*stment  of  German  cajiital  fell  off  considerably. 
Xow  there  is  a  lai^e  English  company,  owner  of  6S  vessels,  including 
barges  and  steamers,  with  a  capacity  of  over  8,000  tons. 

The  trips  on  the  Bajo  Magdalena  from  Barranquilla  to  Ea  Dorada 
take,  when  the  river  is  high  and  circumstances  are  favorable,  from 
8  to  10  days  going  up  and  2  more  at  Alto,  to  take  the  train  at  Girar- 


VIEWS  OF  BARRANQUILLA. 


Barranqiiilla,  due  to  its  situation  on  the  Magdalena  River,  has  liecome  the  chief  commercial  city  of  Colom¬ 
bia.  Through  this  city  all  the  products  of  the  agricultural  and  mining  industries  of  the  interior  of  Co¬ 
lombia  must  pass  before  being  exported,  and  from  Barranquilla  the  imports  made  liy  Colombia  pass 
up  the  Magdalena  to  the  interior  of  the  coimtry.  Barranquilla  is  a  city  of  some  60,0(X)  inhabitants  and 
is  composed  mostly  of  modem  buildings  which  contribute  to  its  attractive  appearance. 


VIEW  OF  CARTAGENA. 

The  city  of  Cartagena  is  one  of  the  ohiest  in  the  Americas,  as  it  was  founue<l  in  VOS.  Its  harbor  has  always  played  an  important  part  in  the  commerce  of  Colombia.  Part 
of  the  river  traffic  goes  via  Cartagena,  with  which  the  river  port  of  Calamar  is  connected  by  rail,  and  by  a  canal  from  the  r.ver  to  the  Hay  of  Cartagena. 
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(lot,  which  in  less  than  a  day  hrinj^s  the  traveler  to  the  crest  of  tlie 
Andes  and  to  Bogota,  the  capital  of  Coh*inhia,  the  most  centrally 
located  of  any  capital.  The  down  trip  aide<l  hy  the  current  is  re¬ 
duced  in  time  to  about  half.  In  four  days  or  less  the,  trip  can  be 
made  from  La  Dorada  to  Barran((uilla.  The  trip  from  Bogota  to 
the  coast  can  also  be  made  in  four  <lays. 

The  scenery  along  the  Magdalena  is  tropical — of  neavy  jungles, 
wide  beacluw,  expansive  green  prairies,  lakes  formed  by  the  ov'er- 
llowing  river,  which  glisten  like  silver  under  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun. 
Along  the  banks  are  flocks  of  birds  rarely  seen  by  northerners;  torpid 
alligators  drowse  on  the  sand,  unmoved  by  the  noise  of  the  passing 
steamers.  Other  animals  are  sometimes  seen,  even  the  leopard,  who 
crosses  the  river,  and  gaining  the  woods  of  the  opposite  bank,  defi¬ 
antly  watches  the  boat,  showing  his  teeth  in  a  snarl  before  slipping 
under  tbe  leafage  of  his  domain. 

The  traveler  on  the  Magdalena  meets  unfailing  courtesy  from  the 
captains  of  the  river  boats  and  all  tbe  crew,  for  Colombians  are  hos¬ 
pitable  and  ingratiating.  Games  and  parties  of  the  most  attractive 
kind  are  organized  which  appeal  to  the  stranger.  On  some  occasions 
I  have  seen  citizens  of  the  I’nited  States  surround  the  piano  to  sing 
with  hearty  voices  the  national  anthem  of  their  distant  country,  the 
echoes  dying  in  the  jungles  of  the  Magdalena’s  banks. 

It  might  be  well  to  adtl  to  tbe  <lryness  of  tins  article  the  dryness  of 
figures  ami  hereinafter  we  give  a  few  statistics  to  show  the  develoj)- 
ment  of  traflic  on  the  Magdalena — a  true  indication  of  the  economic 
development  of  Colombia.  Tbe  following  figures  on  tbe  customs  of 
Barranquilla  and  (’artagena  in  1887  probably  represent  mainly  the 
freight  moved  by  river,  discounting  the  jiroportion  of  local  consnm])- 
tion  in  these  cities  and  taking  into  consideration  that  whatever 
leaves  or  entei's  the  inferior  of  Cartagena  must  also  travel  over  the 
Magdalena,  for  the  river  port  is  Calamar,  joined  with  Cartagena  b}’ 
the  Dyke  and  an  English  owned  railroad. 

Ex]>ortation  (kilon): 

ilamiiuiuina .  15, 997,  (>10 

( 'artagc'iia .  8, 091, 099 


Total . 

Im]><)rtation  (kiloe): 

narranc|uilla _ 

Cartagena . 


24,  089,  30!» 

10, 040,  870 
2, 887, 097 


Total 


12, 933, 973 


Grand  total 


37,023,282 


During  the  same  3’ear  7,482  passengers  were  transported  between 
Barramiuilla  and  Honda;  3,031  going  up  the  river  and  4,451  coming 
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down.  All  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight  was  carried 
on  hy  25  steamers  then  in  service.  Two  of  these  were  on  the  Alto 
Magdalena  and  the  others  on  the  Bajo  Magdalena. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  figures  of  30  j-ears  later. 

The  entries  into  the  river  ports  of  Barranquilla  and  Calamar 
generally  represent  the  export  freight  which  by  river  route  seeks 
outlet  to  the  sea,  and  that  noted  as  outgoing  from  these  two  river 
ports  represents  the  freight  which  leaves  these  main  river  ports 
shipped  upstream  to  be  distributed  through  the  interior  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  As  Calamar  receives  and  ships  whatever  passes  through  the 
customs  of  Cartagena,  adding  the  figures  of  this  port  to  those  of  Bar¬ 
ranquilla  will  give  us  the  approximate  amount  of  freight  and  number 
of  passengers  transported  on  the  river  between  the  intermediate 
ports.  As  an  example,  lot  us  take  the  j^ear  1917,  the  last  figures 
available.  Passing  through  Barranquilla  in  1917,  32,918  passengers, 
and  freight  126,006,398  kilos,  while  the  total  freight  passing  through 
Calamar  was  33,377,839  kilos,  giving  a  total  of  159,384,237  kilos,  and 
5,412  passengers,  giving  a  total  of  38,330,  for  both  ports. 

We  have,  then,  in  30  years  an  increase  from  7,482  passengers  to 
38,330  in  1917.  Freight  passing  through  the  customs  of  Bar¬ 
ranquilla  and  Cartagena  in  1887  amounted  to  37,023  tons.  This 
figure,  considered  only  in  river  freight,  increased  to  159,384  tons  in 
1917  and  much  more  in  subsequent  3’ears.  That  is  to  say,  in  six 
five-3'ear  periods  the  movement  of  passengers  and  freight  on  the  Mag¬ 
dalena  increased  five  times;  and  we  can  not  foretell  to  what  extent 
these  figures  ma^^  increase,  to  judge  from  the  vigorous  efforts  to  de¬ 
velop  the  natural  resources  of  Colombia. 

In  1915  the  scarcity’  of  wood,  steel,  and  other  building  material, 
due  to  the  European  war,  interrupted  the  construction  of  vessels,  an 
industry’  which  had  increased  to  considerable  importance.  In  fact, 
from  1912  to  1916,  inclusive,  there  were  built  b^’  native  workmen  in 
the  shipj’ards  of  Barranquilla  134  large  vessels,  of  which  21  were 
steamers  with  a  total  capaciU'  of  7,560  tons.  It  is  curious  to  note 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  passengers  in  1914  and  1915  due  to  the 
war.  Man^’  Colombian  families  resident  in  Europe  returned  to  their 
native  hearths,  and  with  them  those  who  were  over  there  temporarily'. 
Thus  in  the  two  years  mentioned  the  outgoing  freight  from  river 
ports  or  the  imports  went  down  some  10,000,000  kilos  while  the 
exportations  remained  about  the  same,  only  the  main  current  in¬ 
stead  of  going  to  Europe  was  directed  to  the  markets  of  the  United 
States. 

In  1917  there  were  eight  large  companies  in  Barranquilla,  having 
among  them  50  vessels,  totaling  9,471  tons — 52  iron  or  steel  lighters, 
totaling  3,437  tons;  39  large  steel  vessels,  totaling  1,775  tons;  and 
two  gasoline  launches,  with  a  joint  capacity  of  40  tons,  which,  includ- 
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ing  some  others,  gives  a  total  of  143  vessels  hi  service,  with  a  capacity 
of  14,723  tons.  The  Government  has  its  own  vessels  and  dredges  for 
removing  the  tree  trunks  from  the  channel,  barely  enough  for  the 
necessarj'  work;  hut  the  nation  is  trj'ing  to  solve  the  problem,  using 
the  special  river  tax,  which  amounts  annually  to  about  S3()0,()()(). 

The  best  season  for  river  navigation  comprises  the  months  of  April, 
May,  September,  October,  and  November.  These  are  the  months 
when  the  river  is  high  and  its  full  current  offers  a  voyage  without 
danger.  In  the  other  months  the  water  goes  down,  though  at  times 
the  full  currents  of  November  extend  to  December,  and  in  Febmary 
there  are  temporary'  channels,  which  the  navigators  call  puntas,  due 
doubtless  to  the  melting  of  the  heavy  snows  on  Tolima.  The  Magda¬ 
lena  has  suflicient  depth  for  year-round  navigation,  but  it  is  necessary' 
to  do  some  work  at  certain  points,  which  will  keep  the  course  of  the 
stream  free  even  in  the  longest  summers. 

The  twilights  of  the  Magtlalena  are  beautiful,  of  gray  shades,  ash 
color,  with  soft  touches  of  blue  and  rose,  traversed  by  the  flight 
of  birds  traiuiuilly  winging  the  illimitable  space.  But  such  twilights 
are  satl.  There  are  also  unutterable  noctunuMs;  for  instance,  I  know 
not  how  to  describe  the  vision  of  a  vessel  rising  in  the  distance  in  the 
solitude  and  silence  of  the  night,  a  shining  silhouette  against  the  dark 
fronds  of  the  jungle,  like  an  enchanted  castle  which  seems  to  gleam 
on  the  waves  silvered  by  its  lights.  These  twilights,  which  show 
the  native  horizon  as  infinite,  give  rise  to  wonderful  expectations  of 
the  lands  through  which  the  river  runs,  majestic  and  wild.  The 
scenery*  of  tropical  ('olombia  is  more  beautiful  in  this  gray  hour,  which 
wakens  hidden  sentiments  in  the  spirit  and  invites  thought.  Mem¬ 
ories  rise;  the  affection  for  distant  scenes  dear  to  the  heart  is  revived; 
and  before  the  momentary'  vision  of  the  country  side  of  the  native 
land  one  feels  a  fine  emotion,  part  illusion,  part  hope,  with  strength 
and  faith  in  the  splendid  future  of  Colombia. 


FIRST  PAN  AMERICAN  AR¬ 
CHITECTURAL  CONGRESS 


TIIK  First  Pan  American  Architectural  Congress  was  held  in 
Montevideo,  the  capital  of  Uruguay,  from  March  1  to  7, 
1920.  In  July,  1914,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Society 
of  Architects  of  Montevideo  recommended  the  convening 
of  this  congress.  The  plans  were  delayed  by  the  European  war,  and 
it  was  not  until  1916  that  an  oi^ani/.ing  committee  was  appointed. 
Until  1919,  however,  this  committee  was  unable  to  actively  engage 
in  ])erfecting  the  arrangements.  At  that  time  a  number  of  archi¬ 
tects  presided  over  by  Iloracio  Acosta  y  Lara,  took  charge  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  carried  the  proposed  congress  to  a  successful  termination. 

The  prt)gram  of  the  congress,  which  was  duly  published  in  the 
BULLETIN,  awakened  much  interest  and  created  considerable 
enthusiasm  in  governmental  and  architectural  circles  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  organizing  committee  induced  the  American 
governments,  universities,  schools  and  associations  of  architects  to 
send  delegates  to  the  congress. 

At  the  opening  session  on  March  1  a  committee  was  a])pointed  to 
draft  permanent  rules  and  regulations  looking  to  the  holding  of  a 
congress  of  architects  every  three  years  in  one  of  the  American 
countries.  Homage  was  also  paid  to  the  late  Enriciue  Kodo,  the 
celebrated  Uruguayan  writer,  by  providing  for  the  erection  in  Monte¬ 
video,  on  the  avenue  which  bears  his  name,  of  a  beautiful  edifice,  to 
serv’e  as  an  institution  of  science  and  of  fine  arts.  At  the  same 
session  the  presidents  of  the  different  Republics  were  made  honorary 
presidents,  and  the  ministers  of  public  works  and  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  were  made  honorary  vice  presidents  of  the  congress. 

The  President  of  Uruguay,  together  with  members  of  his  cabinet, 
the  diplomatic  corps,  and  other  distinguished  personages,  attended 
the  inaugural  session  of  the  congress.  The  secretary’  of  public  in¬ 
struction  w’elcomed  the  delegates  in  the  name  of  the  Uruguayan 
Government,  and  the  chairmen  of  the  delegations  of  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Chile,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  Paraguay,  and  the  United  States 
responded  with  appropriate  addresses. 

The  remaining  sessions  were  devoted  to  reports  and  discussions, 
among  which  the  following  topics  may  be  mentioned:  Transfor¬ 
mation,  growth,  and  beautification  of  the  predominant  type  of  Latin 
American  cities;  construction  material  of  the  different  American 
countries,  making  the  same  known  and  the  employment  of  this 
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material  on  the  continent;  rules  and  regulations  governing  archi¬ 
tects;  cheap  rural  and  urban  dwellings  in  America;  means  for  ob¬ 
taining  greater  i)ul)lic  artistic  culture  for  the  better  understanding 
of  architectural  works;  ))rofessional  res])onsil)ility  of  architects; 
should  the  teaching  of  architecture  be  made  a  ])art  of  the  curriculum 
in  ])rofessional  schools;  establishment  of  a  Pan  American  center  of 
perfection  for  architects;  and  practical  means  for  encouraging  the 
erection  of  buildings.  'Hiese  discussions  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  congress  and  formed  the  most  important  part  of  its  ])roceedings. 
The  conclusions  arrived  at  were,  in  the  main,  as  follows: 

1.  That  tlic  attention  of  ttie  ^j»vernmentH  1)0  called  to  the  lack  of  study  of  hygienic, 
esthetic,  and  economic  conditions  of  traflic  in  the  Americ-an  cities,  and  that  steps  he 
taken  for  the  correct  ion  of  same,  as  well  as  for  the  observance  of  adetpiate  ])lans  for  the 
improvement  and  growth  of  cities  and  towns,  the  beautification  of  ])arks,  plazas,  etc., 
the  artistic  construction  and  erection  of  monuments,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Pan 
American  league  of  cities. 

2.  That  the  American  (lovernments  interest  themselves  by  means  of  schools,  labora¬ 
tories,  and  experiments  concerning  the  betterment  of  export  facilities  and  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  i)roi)er  construction  materials  in  each  countrj';  that  by  means  of  an  inter¬ 
national  institute  the  result  of  practical  investigations  in  the  laboratories  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  countries  concerning  said  materials  he  made  known,  and  that  exhibits  of  American 
materials  be  made  as  a  means  of  propaganda. 

3.  The  betterment  of  the  esthetic  condition  of  cities,  the  improvement  of  dwellings, 
and  the  estal;)li.shment  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  architects  were 
recommended. 

4.  Regulation  of  the  construction  of  factories  and  hygienic  dwellings,  etc.,  and  the 
moral,  legal,  and  financial  support  of  governments,  municii>alities,  and  private  insti¬ 
tutions  were  advocated. 

5.  The  holding  of  art  exhibits  and  contests  at  stated  intervals,  and  the  awarding  of 
prizes  were  recommended. 

6.  It  was  suggeste<l  that  the  American  Governments  define  the  legal  responsibility 
of  architects  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  other  professionals. 

7.  The  establishment  of  architectural  schools  in  the  American  countries  was  recom¬ 
mended. 

8.  The  study  of  the  history  of  American  architecture  in  the  universities,  as  well  as 
an  interchange  of  professors,  were  recommended. 

9.  An  increase  in  the  taxes  on  unimproved  land  in  the  cities  was  advocatt*d  in 
order  to  encourage  the  use  of  same  for  building  purposes.  The  free  entrj'  of  con¬ 
struction  material  and  machinerx-,  a  reduction  of  transportation  rates  on  building 
materials,  and  a  liberal  financing  of  building  iJrojects  by  mortgage  banks  were  recom¬ 
mended. 

The  city  of  Santiago,  Chile,  was  selected  as  the  place  for  the  holding 
of  the  ne.xt  architectural  congress. 


GUARANA 
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WHEN  the  early  Portuguese  eonquistadores  sailed  up  the 
hosom  of  the  mighty  Amazon  they  embarked  upon  a 
journey  of  exploration  that  was  to  open  up  to  the  world 
one  of  its  greatest  storehouses  of  vegetable  wealth.  The 
discoverers  profited  nothing  bj'  their  sacrifices  and  heroism,  for  the 
world  was  yet  to  appreciate  the  full  value  of  their  feat,  and  they 
returned. home  bitterly  disappointed  by  their  failure  to  obtain  that 
which  a  credulous  king  demanded  of  them — gold  and  precious  stones. 

It  was  only  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  that  the  real 
treasures  of  the  land  of  eternal  shadows  were  even  faintly  realized. 
Rubber  was  becoming  an  object  of  curiosity  in  European  labora¬ 
tories,  and  was  to  continue  to  be  such  until  Goodyear’s  discover^'. 
The  fine-grained  woods  of  the  Amazonian  swamps  were  coming  into 
demand  for  use  in  the  making  of  expensive  furniture;  and  the  science 
of  medicine,  which  was  emerging  from  the  blood-letting  stage,  looked 
about  for  something  to  apply  to  or  introduce  into  the  body  instead 
of  pricking  it  with  a  needle.  The  great,  mysterious  Amazon  Valley 
seemed  to  offer  to  humanity  relief  from  many  of  its  ills,  and  thither 
journeyed  the  pioneers,  like  Theodore  von  Martins,  to  investigate  the 
Indian  tales  brought  hack  by  great  travelers  to  the  open-mouthed 
and  wondering  peoples  of  the  Old  World. 

The  standard  of  living  among  the  Indians  of  Brazil  was  about  on 
a  level  with  that  of  the  North  American  redskins.  Fishing,  hunting, 
and  war  were  their  only  pursuits  and  occupations.  However  indif¬ 
ferent  these  cousins  of  the  Incas  and  Aztecs  might  have  been  to  the 
opinion  of  future  archeologists,  they  were  quite  solicitous  as  to  their 
personal  well-being,  and  for  good  reason,  since  the  Amazon  Valley 
until  very  recent  times  could  scarcely  be  considered  a  health  resort. 

By  experimenting  on  captives,  the  respective  qualities  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  forest  plants,  both  harmful  and  beneficial,  were  learned,  and  after 
these  rude  and  costly  analyses  had  been  made,  the  w’omen  prepared 
from  one  plant  frightfid  poisons  for  the  warriors’  arrow  tips,  and  from 
another  that  had  saved  a  vomiting,  screaming,  human  “test  tube,” 
remedies  for  the  “gas”  employed  by  rival  nations.  In  this  way  the 
<lreaded  “curare”  powder  was  discovered,  as  well  as  a  large  number 
of  cures  for  this  and  other  poisons,  the  formulas  of  w’hich  were  the 
hereditary'  secrets  of  the  several  tribes. 

Aside  from  poisons  and  their  antidotes,  the  natives  had  learned  to 
utilize  a  limited  number  of  herbs,  leaves,  barks,  and  gums  for  the 
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(JUARANA  LEAVES,  FRUIT,  AND  SEED. 

Paullinia  Cupana-Kunth,  commonly  referred  to  as  guarani,  is  the  source  of  one  of  the  little  known  herb 
stimulants  and  remedies  discovered  by  the  Indians  of  the  Amazon,  and  but  recently  introduced  to 
commerce. 
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treatment  of  common  ailments,  and  among  these  one  which  is  not 
only  a  good  remedy  for  intc‘stinal  trouble  hut  also  a  very  powerful 
stimulant  that  enables  a  man  to  endure  almost  superhuman  fatigue. 
It  is  the  Guarana  il*aullima  Cnpana  Kuuth)  of  the  Mauh6s,  a  tribe 
living  in  the  valley  of  the  Tapajoz  Hiver,  an  important  tributary  of 
the  Amazon. 

Guarana  is  a  black  paste,  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  the  grape¬ 
like  fruit  borne  In'  the  bushy  Sapindaceje  found  growing  along  the 
upper  Tapajoz,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Orinoco  in  Venezuela. 

(’enturies  ago  the  Mauh^s  discovere<l  the  value  of  guaransi,  and 
(heir  method  for  preparing  the  paste  has  been  retained  by  modern 
science  with  slight  modifications. 

In  the  month  of  November  the  grapes  mature  and  are  gathered  by 
the  women.  The  moist,  soft  seeds  arc  carefully  removed  and  spread 
in  the  sun  to  dry.  A  few  hours  in  the  sunlight  are  sufficient  to  give 
them  a  flinty  brittleness;  hut  the  process  can  not  he  interru])ted  at 
this  stage  on  account  of  the  danger  of  fermentation,  which  is  one  of 
guarana’s  most  pronounced  tendencies.  Vlien  dried  the  tough 
jnotecting  skin  (which  contains  a  very  valuable  dye  used  by  the 
Mauh^s  to  paint  their  teeth  a  bright  yellow)  shrivels,  and  by  con¬ 
traction  producers  large  cracks  in  its  surface,  making  possible  its 
removal  by  merely  rubbing  the  seeds  between  one’s  palms. 

The  kernels  are  then  reduced  to  powder  by  pounding  them  with  a 
wooden  pestle,  jireviously  heated  to  a  very  high  degree.  With  the 
addition  of  a  little  water  or  by  merely  exposing  the  substance  to  the 
damp  air  of  the  swamps,  a  thick  paste  is  obtained,  which  is  generally 
molded  into  cylinders  about  1  inch  in  diameter  and  6  inches  long. 
This  is  the  guarana  of  commerce. 

In  the  Brazilian  National  Museum,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  there  is  an 
interesting  collection  of  curious  figures,  molded  from  the  hardening 
guarana  paste  by  the  Indians,  representing  men,  fish,  monkeys, 
snakes,  canoes,  and  other  figures  common  to  the  daily  life  of  the 
Mauhes.  The  inhabitant  of  the  Tapajoz  valley,  as  much  as  the 
ancient  Gaul  of  the  second  phase  of  the  Quaternary  ])eriod,  who  left 
the  imprint  of  his  passage  on  the  Dordogne  cavern  walls,  felt  the 
impulse  to  create  for  his  own  contemplation  images  of  the  things 
that  monopolize  the  attention  of  all  primitive  peoples — the  fight  for 
existence  and  the  elements  that  contribute  to  the  struggle. 

So  much  to  prove  that  the  aborigine  of  the  Brazilian  wilds  was  not 
wholly  clay. 

When  the  cylinder  dries  it  assumes  an  almost  mineral  hardness,  and 
can  only  be  reduced  to  powder  with  the  aid  of  a  file.  ’Hie  Indians, 
lacking  this  instrument,  made  use  of  the  rough  bony  tongue  of  the 
Pirarucii  {Aniixiima  Gigas).  When  powdered  it  ferments  rapidly 
and  its  medicinal  properties  come  into  play. 
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Guaranfi,  obtained  by  the  above  process,  is  very  pure  and  just  as 
rare.  \Mien  it  became  an  article  of  commerce  and  its  sale  a  battle  of 
wits  between  savage  and  Portuguese  trader,  the  Mauh4s  began  to 
adulterate  it  with  cassava  flour  (called  mandioca  flour  in  Brazil)  or 
cacao  kernels.  Sometimes  ])owdered  quinine  bark  is  added  and 
gives  it  antimalarial  value. 

The  Indians  also  utilize  the  roots  and  leaves  of  the  Paullinia  for 
the  making  of  inferior  grades  of  guarana.  Even  the  blossoms  are 
burned  and  the  ashes  yield  still  another  variety  known  as  guarana- 
putira,  or  guarana  flor. 

A  Venezuelan  tribe  that  inhabits  the  Orinoco  Valley  also  prepares 
this  valuable  tonic,  but  by  a  different  process.  After  gathering,  the 
seeds  of  the  grape  are  heated  to  a  high  degree,  buried  in  cassava 
flour,  and  then  the  w'hole  mass  jflunged  into  cold  w'ater  to  ferment. 

The  Indians  and  wdiites  who  use  guarana  file  a  small  portion  from 
the  cylinder,  dissolve  it  in  water,  and  swallow.  The  whites  generally 
add  a  generous  amount  of  sugar  to  neutralize  the  bitter  taste  of 
caffeine,  which  is  present  in  the  proportion  of  about  5  per  cent. 

Its  chief  medicinal  value  is  its  action  on  the  intestinal  secretions, 
which  are  materially  benefited  by  small  and  not  too  frequent  doses. 
If  taken  regularh’  it  fastens  itself  to  the  system  like  a  drug,  and  those 
addicted  to  the  habit  experience  great  difficulty  in  breaking  aw'ay 
from  it.  The  Mauh^s,  like  all  primitive  ])ooples,  are  willing  slaves 
to  any  excitant,  and  are  accustomed  to  chew  the  pure  jiaste  and 
seeds  w’ith  as  much  disregard  for  the  ultimate  effects  as  the  Africans 
w’ho  chew'  the  bhang  (Indian  hemp,  hasheesh). 

Ow'ing  to  the  fact  that  guarana  is  the  richest  of  all  plant  products 
In  caffeine,  a  small  dose  enables  a  man  to  endure  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  hardship,  and  many  explorers  have  used  it  to  advantage. 
However,  repeated  doses  result  in  chronic  insomnia,  a  general  break¬ 
down  of  the  nervous  system,  and  extreme  irritability.  Taken 
sparingly  there  is  no  better  remedy  for  intestinal  trouble,  and 
Matchnikoff  some  months  ago  startled  us  all  with  his  declaration 
that  he  will  rejuvenate  the  human  race  via  its  intestines. 

It  was  this  drug  that  inaugurated  trade  between  Para  and  Matto 
Grosso  via  the  Tapajoz,  and  the  first  lot  of  guaranfi.  was  offered  for 
sale  in  the  Para  market  in  the  year  1816.  From  that  year  on  the 
traders  ascended  the  Amazon  in  the  month  of  November,  their 
canoes  laden  with  trinkets  and  other  articles  of  small  value,  wiiich 
they  exchanged  for  the  precious  guarana  of  the  Mauh4s.  The  latter 
soon  learned  to  judge  their  white  friends  and  their  ways,  and  began 
to  take  the  drug  to  market  themselves. 

In  1817  several  samples  were  sent  to  Paris  by  an  attach^  of  the 
French  embassy  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  but  excited  little  interest. 


A  FIGURE  MODELED  FROM  THF:  PASTE  OF  GUARAN’A. 

The  MaiihAs  not  only  molded  the  giiaranfl  paste  into  cylinders  about  1 
inch  in  diameter  for  commercial  purposes,  but  were  fond  of  creating 
imaginary  animals  out  of  the  substance. 
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Shortly  theroaftor  Humboldt,  who  visited  Venezuela  in  1821,  dis- 
eoven'd  it  in  the  valley  of  the  Orinoco;  and  Kunth  bestowed  upon 
the  vine  the  name  ‘‘Paullinia  cupana.”  Von  Martins,  in  1826,  en¬ 
countered  it  in  Amazonas  and  made  the  first  analysis  of  the  paste, 
which  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  below,  except  for  the  master’s 
error  in  denominating  the  caffeine  present  as  Guaranina. 

Analysts  of  Peckotl. 

(100  grams  of  guarana .] 


Grams. 

Caffeine .  5.  388 

Ksaential  oil .  2.950 

Resin .  7.800 

Colorinfr  matter .  1.570 

Sapoine . 060 

(iuarana-tannic  acid .  5.902 

Pyro-puarana  acid .  2.750 

Starch .  9.  350 

(Jliicose . 777 

Poetic  acid,  malic  acid,  dextrin,  etc .  7. 470 

Vepetahle  hirer . 49. 125 

Water .  7.  650 


Guaranil  became  very  popular  in  Brazil,  and  was  also  introduced 
into  medicines  for  infants  in  Europe.  The  Mauh^s  found  themselves 
growing  more  prosperous  every  year,  but  contented  themselves  with 
the  generosity  of  nature,  and  it  was  not  until  1866  that  the  systematic 
culture  of  the  valuable  sapindaceae  was  begun,  and  then  by  the 
whites,  who  were  attracted  to  its  cultivation  by  the  large  profits  of 
the  savages.  Its  culture  has  recently  been  begun  in  the  State  of 
Goyaz,  and  a  flourishing  plantation  exists  in  the  State  of  Kio. 

Although  originally  a  swamp  creeper,  it  has  been  found  that  it  will 
do  better  in  a  dry,  sandy  land.  It  propagates  best  by  shoots,  since 
the  seeds  generally  require  three  months  to  germinate.  The  young 
shoots  are  planted  about  20  feet  apart,  for  the  vine  has  a  luxuriant 
growth,  and  in  the  course  of  10  years  occupies  an  area  of  from  10  to 
15  square  feet.  Triangh'-shape<l  arbors  are  raised  about  the  spot, 
and  the  growing  branches  trail  along  this  framework.  The  plants 
raised  from  shoots  begin  to  bear  fruit  in  the  third  or  fourth  year,  and 
will  yield  from  6  to  8  pounds  of  seeds,  about  the  size  and  color  of  a 
grain  of  corn,  annually  for  35  or  40  years.  Those  raised  from  seed 
do  not  bear  fruit  until  the  fifth  year  and  live  but  a  few  years. 

Tlie  Mauh6  district  alone  produces  about  25  tons  of  guarana  paste 
of  various  qualities  annually.  No  statistics  are  available  giving  the 
total  production  of  the  three  districts  where  the  Paullinina  is  culti¬ 
vated,  but  it  is  known  that  consumption  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  a 
number  of  new  and  .successful  pharmaceutical  compounds  contain 
guarana. 
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In  191S  A  large  company  was  organized  in  Kio  de  Janeiro  to  market 
guarana  products,  and  the  Xational  Society  of  Agriculture  has  been 
conducting  for  years  a  vigorous  propaganda  for  its  more  intenst*. 
exploitation, 

A  gr(‘at  Brazilian  scientist,  Dr,  Edgartl  Ko(iuette  Pinto,  formerly 
of  the  Brazilian  Xational  Museum  and  lately  called  to  occu])y  the 
chair  of  physiology  in  the  Facultad  de  Metlicina  at  Asuncion,  Para¬ 
guay,  has  published  a  very  interesting  monograph  on  guarana,  which 
American  chemists  would  do  well  to  consult.  It  is  entitled  “O 
Guarana,”  and  was  printed  by  the  Imprensa  Xacional,  Kio  de  Janeiro, 
in  1912,  During  the  same  year  an  engineer  in  the  service  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Acre,  Dr,  Joao  Alberto  Maso,  made  another  very  valuable 
contribution  to  the  literature  dealing  with  this  plant. 

Before  bringing  this  article  to  a  close  it  might  be  well  to  include  an 
interesting  Mauhe  legend  which  purports  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
guarana.  It  is  found  in  an  old  hook  entitled  “Xoticia  sohre  o  Gu¬ 
arana,”  published  in  1866,  by  Silva  Coutinho.  It  is  related  that 
once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  virtuous  Mauh4  couple  to  whom  was 
horn  a  son.  While  still  a  child  he  gained  good  and  powerful  influence 
over  the  warriors,  who  returned  to  the  virtues  of  their  forefathers, 
gained  in  strength  and  health,  and  lived  in  peace  and  harmony  with 
each  other:  The  tribe  grew  strong  and  was  feared  under  the  boy’s 
dominion.  One  day,  however,  Jurupari,  the  evil  spirit,  saw  the  child 
climbing  a  tree  in  search  of  fruit.  Taking  advantage  of  the  absence 
of  the  others,  Jurupari  transformed  himself  into  a  serpent  and,  attack¬ 
ing  the  protector  of  the  tribe,  killed  him.  Attracted  by  the  child’s 
screams,  the  whole  tribe  ran  to  the  spot,  where  they  found  him  lying 
dead,  hut  with  his  eyes  open  and  divinely  serene.  While  the  women 
wept  and  the  men  bowed  their  heads  in  grief,  a  flash  from  heaven 
struck  the  boy’s  mother,  who  announced  that  Tupa  (God)  had  told 
her  to  plant  the  child’s  eyes  at  the  river’s  edge.  From  these  two 
seeds  sprang  the  plant  that  has  proven  such  a  boon  to  the  Mauhe 
Nation. 
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DEATH  OF  DR.  DELPHIM 
MOREIRA,  VICE  PRESIDENT 
OF  BRAZIL 

TliP^  aiews  of  the  lamented  tleath  of  Dr.  Delphim  Moreira,  in 
Ifio  de  Janeiro  on  July  2,  1920,  was  received  in  the  United 
States  with  deep  regret.  Dr.  Moreira  was  elected  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil  for  the  four-year  period 
from  1918  to  1922.  Due,  however,  to  the  ill  health  of  Dr.  Rodrigues 
Alvys,  who  was  unable  to  take  the  oath  of  office.  Dr.  Delphim  Moreira 
became  Acting  President  of  the  Republic  immediately  after  his 
inauguration  as  Vice  President,  on  November  15,  1918,  which  post 
he  ably  held  until  July,  1919,  when  Dr.  Epitacio  Pessoa  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  J*resident  of  the  Jtepublic,  the  President-elect,  Dr.  Rodrigues 
Alves,  havmg  died,  after  a  long  illness,  on  January  16,  1920,  without 
having  been  inducted  into  the  presidential  office.  Dr.  Moreira  then 
took  up  his  duties  as  Vice  President  of  the  Republic,  serving  his 
country  faithfully  and  well  in  that  important  post  until  his  untimely 
death. 

Dr.  Moreira  was  bom  November  7,  1868,  in  the  city  of  Christina, 
State  of  Minas.  His  early  education,  after  completing  his  elementary' 
studies,  was  obtained  in  the  high  school  in  the  city  of  Mariana. 
Later  he  studied  in  the  college  of  law  of  Sao  Paulo,  where  he  was 
fortunate  in  having  as  a  schoolmate  Dr.  Wenceslao  Braz,  who  after¬ 
wards  became  President  of  the  Republic.  Dr.  Moreira  early  dis¬ 
played  great  talent  in  the  political  field.  He  was  an  ardent  repub¬ 
lican,  always  close  to  the  people,  and  was  universally  beloved  and 
respected  by  all  who  came  iji  contact  with  him,  either  socially,  pro¬ 
fessionally,  or  politically.  His  great  love  for  his  countrymen,  and  his 
earnest  and  sincere  efforts  to  be  of  service  to  his  coimtry,  captivated 
the  hearts  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  made  of  him  one  of  the  most 
deserving  and  idolized  men  of  modern  Brazil. 

The  first  important  political  office  held  by  Dr.  Moreira  was  that 
of  district  attorney,  under  the  provisional  government  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic.  He  afterwards  became  judge  in  Santa  Rita  de  Sapucahy,  which 
place  he  selected  as  his  residence.  In  1894  he  was  elected  deputy  to 
the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Minas,  and  after  a  second  term,  which 
extended  to  1902,  he  was  given  a  portfolio  in  the  State  government, 
at  that  time  administered  by  Dr.  Francisco  Salles.  During  this  term 


Photocnph  by  Malta,  Rio  da  Janeiro. 


HIS  EXCELLENCY  THE  LATE  DR.  DELPHIM  MOREIRA. 


From  1914  to  1918  Dr.  Moreira  was  governor  of  tbe  State  of  Minas.  He  waselected  Vice  President  of  Brazil 
for  the  period  1918-1922,  and,  due  to  the  illness  of  the  President  elect,  became  Acting  President  of  the 
Republic  immediately  after  his  inauguration  as  Vice  President,  November  15,  1918,  serving  in  that 
capacity  imtil  July.  1919.  Upon  the  election  of  President  Pessoa  he  took  up  the  duties  of  the  vice  presi¬ 
dential  office,  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death,  July  2, 1920. 
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Dr.  Moreira  jiaul  jiarticiilar  attiMition  to  oconoinics  and  education. 
From  1907  to  19(KS  he  was  State  senator,  and  upon  completing  his 
term  of  oflice  he  was  elected  deputy  to  the  Federal  ('ongress.  This 
post  he  held  hut  a  short  time,  inasmuch  jis  he  was  again  called  uinui 
to  occupy  the  secretaryshij)  of  the  interior  of  the  State  of  Minas,  and 
in  1914  wjis  elected  govern<»r  of  that  State  for  the  period  of  four  years. 
During  his  administration  as  governor,  the  State  of  Minas  made  great 
progress  in  agriculture,  mining,  and  industrial  projects. 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  Moreira  Brazil  has  lost  one  of  her  ablest,  most 
pctpnlar,  and  progressive*  statesmen. 


DEATH  OF  GEN.  GORGAS 


OX  duly  4,  1920,  the  news  was  flashed  around  the  world  that 
death  had  claimed  one  of  the  great(*st  benefactors  of  the 
human  race,  (len.  William  Gorgas,  former  Surgeon  Gen- 
<*ral  of  the  United  States  Arm}'.  lie  died  at  Queen  .;Vlex- 
andra  Hospital  in  London,  where  he  had  been  confined  to  his  bed 
since  May  dO,  having  suffered  a  stroke  of  apople.xy  the  day  following 
his  return  t(>  England  from  Brussels,  where  he  had  been  decorated  by 
King  Albert  of  Belgium. 

Gen.  Gorgas  was  recognized  as  the  world’s  greatest  sanitarian,  and 
his  services  had  been  given,  not  only  to  his  own  country,  but  to  the 
world.  His  activities  extended  throughout  the  United  States,  Cuba, 
Central  America,  South  America,  Europe,  and  even  vSouth  Africa. 
Wherever  he  went  human  life  became  safer,  for  his  indomitable  cour¬ 
age,  his  fine  intellect,  his  great  executive  abilit}',  accomplished  things 
on  a  colossal  scale.  He  was  a  soldier,  but  a  soldier  who  fought  death 
and  disease,  and  to-day  his  name  is  honored  and  revered  in  many 
lands,  but  especially  in  the  Americas. 

William  Crawford  Gorgas  was  born  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  October  11, 
isr)4.  Keceiving  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools,  he  later 
entered  the  University  of  the  Stuith  at  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  taking  his 
degree*  of  A.  B.  at  that  institution  in  1875.  Thence  he  went  to  Belle¬ 
vue  Hospital  Medical  College  (New  York  University)  and  gradu¬ 
ated  in  1879,  taking  the  degree  of  M.  D.  He  was  appointed  surgeon 
in  the  United  States  Army  in  June,  1880,  and  soon  became  an  au¬ 
thority  on  military  mt‘<licine  and  surgery. 

In  1898,  during  the  American  occupation  of  Cuba,  Gorgas,  then  a 
major  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army,  was  sent  to 
Habana  to  take  charge  of  the  sanitary  work  and  the  battle  against 
y'ellow  fever.  For  more  than  a  century  Habana  had  not  been  free 


GKN.  WILLIAM  A.  GOROAS,  U.  S.  A. 

Former  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  Army  and  one  of  the  greatest  sanitarians  of  the  world,  whose 
death  occurred  in  London,  July  4,  1920. 
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of  yellow  fever,  ami  from  there  it  liad  spread  in  frequent  epidemics  to 
the  southern  ports  of  the  United  States,  to  Mexico,  and  other  coun¬ 
tries.  In  1878  this  scourge  claimed  13,000  lives  in  the  Mississippi 
\’alley  alone.  Countries  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Caribbean  Sea  were  seldom  free  from  it,  and  its  shadow  hung  like  a 
threatening  cloud  over  the  tropical  and  subtropical  regions  of  the 
world. 

The  man  who  deserves  credit  for  first  advancing  the  theory  that 
yellow  fever  is  transmitted  from  a  patient  suffering  with  it  to  a  well  per¬ 
son  by  a  mosquito  was  Dr.  Carlos  Finlay,  of  Habana.  His  theory  was 
regarded  as  preposterous  by  laymen  and  most  physicians,  and,  although 
he  had  published  the  result  of  his  experiments  in  1881,  the  world  would 
not  accept  his  conclusions.  When  Maj.  Gorgas  took  charge  of  the 
situation  in  Cuba,  in  1898,  he  and  other  American  medical  officers 
organized  the  experiments  and  made  such  thorough  tests  that  the 
proof  was  incontestable.  The  female  mosquito  of  the  species  known 
as  Stegomyia  was  the  carrier  of  the  disease.  Then  Goi^as  went  to 
work  to  clear  Habana  of  the  mosquito,  and  a  most  thorough  process 
of  exterminating  the  insect  was  started.  The  city  was  cleaned  up; 
breeding  places  for  mosquitoes  were  destroyed  or  rendered  innocuous 
by  the  use  of  oil;  patients  suffermg  from  the  disease  were  screened, 
so  that  no  mosquitoes  could  reach  them  to  become  infected  and  by 
their  bites  infect  others;  quinine  in  large  quantities  was  given  to  the 
population;  and  in  two  years  the  fight  was  won.  Habana  was  rid  of 
yellow  fever,  Finlay’s  theory  had  been  vindicated,  and  Gorgas  became 
the  greatest  sanitarian  in  the  world. 

The  wonderful  result  of  the  methods  applied  by  Gorgas  soon 
became  known  in  other  sections  of  the  world.  Other  great  sanitary 
experts  and  physicians  adopted  the  plans,  notably  Dr.  Oswaldo  Cruz 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Dr.  Liciaga  at  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  and  in  both 
instances  the  results  were  just  as  satisfactory.  Cities  that  had  been 
hotbeds  for  yellow  fever  became  as  healthful  as  mountain  villages, 
and  tropical  regions  were  made  habitable  for  white  men. 

Fresh  from  his  triumph  at  Habana,  Gorgas,  by  this  time  become  a 
colonel,  was  sent  to  Panama  to  clear  the  way  for  the  building  of  the 
world’s  great  canal.  De  Lesseps  had  failed,  not  because  the  French 
were  poorer  engineers,  but  because  they  were  not  sanitarians.  The 
stupendous  task  of  building  the  canal  once  assumed  by  the  United 
States  Government,  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  involved  the  making 
of  the  Isthmus  habitable  for  people  of  the  temperate  zone.  The 
work  at  Habana  pointed  to  the  method  and  the'man. 

WTien  the  French  company  attempted  to  build  the  canal,  Panama 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  unhealthiest  places  in  the  tropics,  yellow 
fever  and  other  tropical  diseases  claiming  annually  a  large  per  cent 
of  the  population.  In  the  Ancon  Hospital,  which  originally  belonged 
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to  the  French,  in  tiie  old  days  yellow  fever  patients  were  confined  in 
barred  cells  to  keep  them  from  spreading  the  disease.  Under  the 
Gorgas  regime  the  first  attempts  at  barring  out  the  mosquitoes  were 
made.  Not  only  was  the  hospital  made  mosquito  proof,  but  sanitary 
si^uads  went  to  work  all  over  the  zone  where  workers  Avere  located, 
and  these  squads  armed  with  hand  oil  tanks  filmed  standing  water 
with  the  oil,  which  prevented  the  mosquito  from  breeding.  The 
brush  w'as  cut  back  a  considerable  distance  from  all  settlements  and 
all  buildings  were  screened. 

All  the  Avater  which  the  canal  workers  drank  was  chemically 
treated  so  as  to  render  it  pure,  and  it  was  delivered  at  the  quarters 
and  the  “coolers”  filled  eA’ery  morning.  Other  members  of  the  sani¬ 
tary  force,  when  the  garbage  cans  were  emptied,  washed  them  out 
Avith  a  hot  solution  that  kept  them  clean  and  offered  no  breeding 
place  to  flies. 

“We  took  possession  of  the  Canal  Zone,”  Gen.  Gorgas  once  said,  “in 
May,  1904,  and  the  last  case  of  yellow  fcA'er  occurred  in  December, 
1905;  that  is,  it  took  us  about  16  months  to  get  rid  of  yellow  fcA’^er.” 
It  was  this  great  work  of  Gorgas  that  subsequently  caused  Sir  Patrick 
Manson,  the  great  English  specialist  in  tropical  diseases,  to  declare 
unreservedly  that,  of  all  the  heroes  of  Panama,  the  name  of  Gorgas 
should  head  the  list,  for,  as  Sir  Patrick  expressed  it,  “Without  what 
Gorgas  accomplished,  the  canal  could  not  have  been  completed  with¬ 
out  a  loss  of  life  that  Avould  have  been  appalling.” 

After  nine  years’  persistent  and  systematic  campaign  for  the 
elimination  of  the  mosquito  and  the  production  of  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions,  Gen.  Gorgas  had  practically  rid  the  Isthmus  not  only  of  yelloAv 
fever  but  malaria  and  dysentery'.  WTien  he  left  his  post  on  the  Canal 
Zone  the  death  rate  of  canal  workers  was  reduced  to  five  per  thousand 
annually.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commis¬ 
sion  in  recognition  of  his  services  on  the  Zone,  and  served  on  that 
body  until  he  was  made  Surgeoir  General  of  the  Army,  and  later 
Congress  made  him  a  major  general. 

In  1913  Gen.  Gorgas  Aivent  to  South  Africa,  at  the  request  of  the 
British  Government,  to  the  Rand  mines,  where  thousands  of  Kaffirs 
were  dying  from  epidemics  of  pneumonia.  In  1914  he  was  made 
director  of  the  International  Health  Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Foun¬ 
dation.  In  the  same  year  a  special  convocation  held  at  Oxford, 
England,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  science  honoris 
causa  for  his  w'ork  in  rendering  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal  possible. 

After  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  Gen.  Gorgas  announced 
plans  for  orthopedic  hospitals  back  of  the  firing  lines  in  France  and 
large  reconstruction  hospitals  at  home,  to  rebuild  and  train  wounded 
men  to  resume  life  under  as  little  handicap  as  possible  from  the  dis- 
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ability  caused  b}*  the  war.  While  still  on  active  duty  in  France  he 
reacdied  the  age  of  retirement  from  the  army.  In  1919  he  went  as 
head  of  the  yellow  fever  commission  sent  by  the  Rockefeller  Founda¬ 
tion  to  tour  ('entral  and  South  America.  lie  directed  the  camjiaign 
against  yellow  fever  in  some  of  the  worst  centers  of  the  disease  in 
Peru  and  Ecuador.  The  countries  of  (’entral  America  were  freed 
from  the  diseas<‘  and  taught  the  means  of  jireventing  the  breeding  of 
the  germ-hearing  mos(|uito.  (luayaciuil  was  cleaned  of  yellow  fever 
and  a  league  of  nations  formed  in  Central  America  to  jirevent  the 
breeding  of  the  stegomyia  mosijuito.  (len.  (l«)rgas  had  signed  a 
live-year  contract  with  the  Peruvian  (lovernment  to  undertake  the 
sanitation  of  that  country,  and  was  to  begin  his  campaign  against 
disease  there  in  January,  1921.  He  had  just  gone  to  England  to 
cooperate  with  the  British  (lovernment  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

Cicn.  (lorgas  was  decorated  by  the  French  (lovernment  and  made 
a  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  in  June,  1920,  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  knight  commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  King  George  of  England.  He  recoived 
the  distinguished  service  medal  from  the  Lnited  States  Government 
for  “(•specially  meritorious  and  conspicuous  service  as  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Army  in  organizing  and  administering  the  medical 
dejiartment  during  the  World  War.”  In  recognition  of  his  services 
in  behalf  of  military  sanitation  Gen,  Gorgas  was  made  a  grand  officer 
of  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy.  Among  many  other  honors  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  were  the  gold  medal  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Safety,  the  Mary  Kingsley  medal  from  the  Liverpool  School  of 
Tropical  Medicine,  and  the  presidency  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  in  19()S.  He  was  also  a  United  States  delegate  to  the 
first  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  in  Santiago,  Chile,  in  19()S. 

Gen.  Gorgas  was  a  member  in  active  or  honorary  capacity  of 
jiractically  all  the  principal  sci(*ntific  societies  of  the  United  States 
and  many  other  countries.  He  was  a  member  also  of  the  Arnu'  and 
Xavy  ('lub  and  the  Cosmos  ('lub  of  Washington. 

Xot  only  was  Gen.  Gorgas  a  very  eminent  scientist  and  benefactor 
of  humanity,  but  he  was  also  the  higlu'st  type  of  officer  and  gentle¬ 
man.  His  was  a  lovable  personality  and  he  made  friends  wherever  he 
went.  His  straightforward  manner  and  kindliness  no  doubt  did  as 
much  to  forward  the  belief  among  the  South  and  Central  American 
Republics  in  the  disinterested  helpful  spirit  of  the  United  States  as  his 
scientific  practices  did  to  free  their  territories  from  tropical  diseases. 

Upon  hearing  of  the  death  of  Gen.  Gorgas,  Xewton  I).  Baker. 
United  States  Secretary  of  War,  on  behalf  of  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  Ecuadorian,  C'uban,  and  Peruvian  Governments,  and 
many  prominent  persons  sent  expressions  of  s\’mpathy  to  Mrs.  Gorgas. 
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Pri‘si<lent  Leguia,  of  Peru,  upon  loariiing  of  the  general’s  death  said: 

(Jen.  (lorgas’s  death  means  a  great  loss  to  humanity,  and  especially  to  Peru,  which 
wa.s  fortunate  enough  to  secure  his  invaluahle  sers  ices  in  the  direction  of  the  ^  15,(KX),(HK» 
sanitation  project  recently  inauguratetl.  To  us  the  death  of  this  great  servant  of  civili¬ 
zation  is  not  only  a  keen  personal  loss,  hut  also  a  heavy  loss  to  the  nation. 

Among  the  tributes  jtaid  to  the  general  was  that  of  Secretary  Baker, 
who  said,  upon  learning  of  his  death: 

The  death  of  Maj.  Gen.  Gorgas  clo-ses  a  career  of  great  distinction.  The  works  of 
Gen.  Gorgas  made  the  completion  of  the  canal  possible  and  saved  thousands  of  lives. 
It  would  he  impos.«ihle  even  to  estimate  the  lives  .savcnl  hy  his  subsequent  pursuit  of 
yellow-fever  prevention.  His  work  has  practically  made  a  historic  disease  of  what 
was  once  a  virulent  plague.  Although  a  physician  and  scientist,  Gen.  Gorgas  was  in 
every  sense  a  soldier.  Military  men  and  military  things  had  his  sympathetic  interest, 
and  he  carried  over  into  his  scientific  and  humanitarian  pursuits  the  zeal  and  courage 
of  the  .soldier.  He  was  courteous,  high-minde<l,  scholarly,  and  zealous,  and  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  hLs  fine  enthusiasm  is  a  distinct  loss  to  modem  medicine,  just  as  his  great 
career  is  an  inspiration  to  doctors  and  .soldiers  alike. 

The  Government  of  the  Repuhlie  of  Panama,  as  soon  as  news  of 
General  Gorgas’ death  reached  the  Isthmus,  issued  the  following  res¬ 
olutions  as  a  tribute  to  the  man  who  had  done  so  much  for  that 
country: 

Whereas,  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  present  month  Major  General  William  C.  Gor¬ 
gas  died  in  London,  and  since  he,  as  chief  Sanitary  Officer  of  the  Canal  Zone  made 
jKissihle  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal  hy  the  extermination  of  infectious  dis- 
east's  which  formerly  attacked  the  workers  on  the  ('anal,  and  by  rendering  habitable 
and  .sanitary  the  cities  of  Colon  and  Panama  and  the  Canal  Zone;  and 

Whereas,  this  great  feat  combined  with  that  which  he  had  jierformed  in  Cuba 
covered  him  with  glory,  carrying  the  echo  of  his  name  and  the  prestige  of  his  science 
everywhere  so  that  his  services  were  requested  by  different  Governments;  and 

Whereas,  the  work  of  General  Gorgas  uinm  our  soil  has  forever  linkini  his  name 
with  Panama’s  destiny,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  death  of  so  eminent  a  man  of  science  and  benefactor  of 
humanity  is  jirofoundly  lamented  and  his  loss  is  considered  <ause  for  national 
mourning.  As  a  sign  of  respect  the  national  flag  will  remain  at  half  staff  on  alt 
public  buildings  for  three  days. 

An  exjiression  of  these  sentiments  shall  be  conveyed  to  the  American  diplo¬ 
matic  representative  and  to  the  family  of  the  decea.sed. 

Full  military  honors  wore  accordod  at  the  funeral  of  Gen.  Gorgas 
held  in  St.  Paul’s  (’athedral.  There  were  in  attendance  representatives 
of  King  George  and  the  royal  family  and  of  the  British  and  American 
armies  and  navies,  and  a  delegation  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  PAN 
AMERICAN  COMMERCE  '/ 

FJJOM  July  11)  until  August  21  Washington  was  the  seono  of  a 
summer  school  of  Pan  American  and  foreign  commerce 
whose  organization  was  initiated  through  the  effort  and  inter¬ 
est  of  Mr,  John  Barrett,  former  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
American  I'nion.  The  movement  to  establish  this  school  was 
started  by  Mr.  Barrett  over  a  year  ago,  and  he  had  ho]>ed  to  secure 
an  aj)])ro])riation  from  the  United  States  Congress  which  would  per¬ 
mit  of  its  being  conducted  under  the  direct  auspices  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  or  the  D(‘])artment  of  Commerce,  but  because*  of 
the  ])ost-bellum  economy  ])racticed  by  Congress  in  appropriations, 
it  was  not  possible  to  carry  out  this  plan.  The  demand  for  the 
school,  however,  so  grew  throughout  the  country  and  Mr.  Barrett 
was  so  freeiuently  urged  by  representatives  men  ajul  educators 
interested  in  Pan  American  and  foreign  commerce  to  ])n)vide  in 
some  way  for  it,  that  he  invited  Dr.  Clarence  J.  Owens,  Direettu- 
General  of  the  Southern  Commercial  C’ongress  and  former  economic 
commissioner  for  Panama,  to  undertake  its  organization.  Dr. 
Owens  took  the  matter  umler  advisement  and,  after  careful  con¬ 
sideration,  aece])ted  the  responsibility  and  placed  the  facilities  of 
the  Southern  Commercial  COngress  at  the  disposal  of  the  school. 
The  Pan  American  I'nion  showed  its  interest  in  so  far  as  it  was 
])ossible,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Pan  American  commerce  was 
to  be  benefited,  granted  tbe  use  of  the  Columbus  room  for  classes, 
meetings,  and  lectures.  It  also  extended  to  the  members  of  the 
school  the  use  of  the  COlumbus  Memorial  Library  and  other  facilities 
which  are  open  to  all  those  interested  in  Pan  American  study  and 
research. 

The  inaugural  session  of  the  school  was  held  Monday  night,  July 
19,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  of  the  Pan  American  Building.  Mr. 
Barrett  presided  both  in  his  capacity  as  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  and  as  chairman  of  the  advisory  council  of  the 
school.  Aside  from  the  members  of  the  school,  there  were  present 
nearly  400  re])resentativc  men  and  women  of  the  official  and  business 
life  of  Washington.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Seiior  Don  J. 
Antonio  Lopez  Gutierrez,  minister  of  Honduras;  Sefior  Don  J.  E. 
Lefevre,  charge  d’Affaires  of  Panama;  Admiral  W.  S.  Benson,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board;  Dr.  R.  S.  MacElwee, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the 
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Department  of  Commerce  ami  dean  of  the  faculty  of  the  school, 
and  Dr.  Clarence  J.  Owens,  Director  General  of  the  Southern  Com¬ 
mercial  Congress  and  executive  director  of  the  school.  All  of  these 
speeches  highly  commended  the  idea  of  the  school  and  its  Pan 
.American  character  in  that  it  would  be  of  benefit  alike  to  every  coun¬ 
try  of  Latin  America  as  well  as  to  the  Ignited  States.  The  minister 
of  Honduras  and  the  charge  d’affaires  of  Panama  particularly  empha¬ 
sized  the  practical  usefulness  of  a  school  of  this  kind  and  referred 
to  its  excellent  courses  in  both  Spanish  and  Portugueise,  the  pwiper 
knowledge  of  which  is  so  necessary  for  the  real  understanding  of 
the  Latin  American  countries.  Admiral  Benson  pointed  out  how 
important  steamship  facilities  were  for  the  building  up  of  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  commerce,  and  stated  that  everything  possible  was  being  dojie 
by  the  Shipping  Board  to  promote  communication  between  North 
and  South  America.  Dr.  MacElwee  outlined  the  growing  need  for 
trained  men  and  women  in  the  field  of  Pan  American  and  foreign 
commerce  and  showed  the  demands  that  were  made  upon  his  bureau 
for  those  who  were  qualified.  Mr.  Barrett  in  introducing  the  speakers 
gave  the  history,  program,  and  purpose  of  the  school  and  laid  special 
emphasis  upon  the  intention  of  the  faculty  to  discuss  everything 
from  the  Latin  American  as  well  as  the  North  American  standpoint. 
He  described  to  the  audience  the  growth  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
and  the  meaning  of  its  beautiful  building  which,  he  said,  should  be 
an  inspiration  to  the  members  of  the  school. 

Aside  from  Mr.  Barrett  as  chairman  of  the  advisory  council.  Dr. 
Clarence  J.  Owens  as  executive  director,  and  Dr.  R.  S.  MacElwee  as 
dean  of  the  faculty,  the  others  acting  as  officers  or  giving  direct 
instruction  include  Mr.  Buist  C.  Getsinger,  assistant  director,  who  is 
commissioner  of  commerce  for  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress 
and  was  for  18  years  in  the  office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States;  Dr.  Julius  Klein,  lecturer,  who  is  commercial  attach^  of  the 
Bureau  of  F'oreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  Argentina,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay,  formerly  chief  of 
the  Latin  American  division  of  that  bureau  and  professor  of  Latin 
American  history  and  economics  at  Harvard;  Hon.  Edward  F.  Feely, 
lecturer,  who  is  commercial  attach^  in  Mexico,  was  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Latin  American  division  of  the  Bureau  of  For¬ 
eign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  and  for  many  years  export  trade 
agent  in  many  Latin  American  countries;  Mr.  William  A.  Reid, 
lecturer,  who  is  chief  clerk  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  has  traveled 
extensively  in  all  parts  of  Central  and  South  America,  and  written 
books  on  Latin  American  relations;  Prof.  Arturo  Torres,  instructor 
in  Spanish,  who  is  the  assistant  in  the  educational  section  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  was  formerly  general  superintendent  of  education 
of  Costa  Rica,  instructor  of  Spanish  in  Columbia  University,  and  is 
soon  to  take  charge  of  the  department  of  commercial  Spanish  of  the 
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school  of  commerce  of  the  New  York  University;  Prof.  .1.  <le  Si- 
queira  ('outinho,  in  charj;e  of  Portufiuese,  who  is  connected  with  the 
Brazilian  section  of  the  Pan  American  Ihuon,  professor  of  Portujjuese 
laiifjuage  and  literature  in  George  Washington  University,  and  for¬ 
merly  wa-s  professor  of  Portuguese  language  and  literature  at  tlu* 
free  University  of  Lisbon. 

Among  the  lecturers  were  lion.  Joshua  W.  Alexander,  Si‘cretary  of 
(’ommerce,  of  the  Ihiited  States  Department  of  Uommerce;  St'flor 
Don  Federico  Alfonso  Pezet,  ambassador  of  Peru  to  the  United  States; 
Sefior  Dr.  Don  Jacoho  Varela,  minister  of  Uruguay  to  the  Ihiited 
States;  Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher,  United  States  Senator  from 
Florida;  Dr.  Philander  P.  Claxton,  Commissioner  of  Education  of 
the  United  States;  Hon.  W.  P.  G.  Harding,  governor.  Federal 
Reserv’e  Board;  Mr.  Chas.  M.  Pepper,  director,  Chilean-American 
Association  and  former  foreign  trade  adviser  of  the  Ignited  States 
Department  of  State;  Mr.  O.  K.  Davis,  secretary  National  P'oreign 
Trade  Council;  Dr.  Francisco  J.  Yanes,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Pan  American  Ihiion,  and  many  others  who  are  prominently  con¬ 
nected  with  Pan  American  affairs. 

The  courses  and  subjects  of  study  summarized  included  the  follow¬ 
ing:  (1 )  Ijingwigen. — Instruction  and  practice  in  the  use  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  along  lines  both  practical  and  us(>ful  in  comnu'i'cial  and  eco¬ 
nomic  intercourse.  (2)  Selling. — Ij<‘ctur(*s  in  the  methods  and  chan¬ 
nels  of  selling  American  goods  in  foreign  markets,  covering  the  fol¬ 
lowing  subjects:  Survey  of  sales  problems;  study  of  the  market; 
direct  .sab's  problems;  the  export  middleman;  agents  and  agencies; 
traveling  salesmen;  corn*spondence,  catalogues  and  advertising; 
export  combinations;  a  contrjist  of  markets  for  American  goods'; 
factors  affecting  marketing  of  American  gooils;  miscellaneous  sales 
factors;  terms  of  payment;  terms  of  delivery;  tendencies  in  eco¬ 
nomic  rc'const ruction;  and  export  trade  aids.  (.'I)  Paper  v'ork. — 
1^‘ctures  and  practice  covering  the  different  steps  in  four  export 
transactions,  with  the  proper  use  of  papers  and  documents,  including 
the  following  subjects:  The  iiuiuiry,  the  quotation,  the  “firm”  order, 
the  purchase  order,  shipment  to  seaboard,  the  foreign  freight  for¬ 
warder,  shipping  procedure,  ocean  hills  of  lading,  marine  insurance, 
consular  invoice,  the  financial  papers,  and  practice  upon  papers  for 
complete  transactions.  (4)  Pan  American  Commerce. — I^i'cturt's  and 
discussions  on  the  principal  phases  of  commerce,  including  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Geographical,  economic,  social,  political,  and  commercial 
conditions  and  characteristics;  commodities  of  Latin  American 
commerce;  foreign  correspondence;  packing:  fondgn  exchange; 
ocean  transportation;  ports  and  terminal  facilities;  history  of  com¬ 
merce;  consular  procedure;  tariffs  and  commercial  treaties;  and 
export  combinations. 
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circles.  A  little  over  eight  years  ago — on  April  2.3,  1912,  to  be  more 
exact — he  presented  his  credentials  as  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  Peru  to  President  Taft,  serving  during 
the  entire  period  of  four  years  of  the  first  administration  of  President 
Leguia  of  Peru  and  becoming  one  of  the  most  popular  and  most 
widely  known  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps.  Educated  in 
England,  the  ambassador  speaks  English  with  the  fluency  and  grace 
of  a  native  Briton,  and  as  an  orator  he  is  known  in  this  countrj’  from 
Maine  to  California.  Always  an  enthusiastic  Pan  Americanist,  it  is 
indeed  gratifying  to  welcome  him  hack  to  his  old  influential  place 
as  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union. 

In  presenting  his  credentials  to  President  Wilson,  the  ambassador 
said: 

Mr.  President:  llaving  been  accredited  by  the  President  and  the  Government  of 
Peru  with  the  rank  of  ambassador  to  your  Government,  I  have  therefore  the  honor 
to  place  in  your  hands  both  the  letters  of  credence  which  invest  me  with  this 
character  and  those  of  the  rei-all  of  my  distinguished  predecessor. 

In  furtherance  of  the  behests  of  my  Government  I  desire  to  assure  you,  in  its  name, 
that  my  mission  to  the  Government  over  which  you  so  worthily  preside  has,  as  its 
princi])al  feature,  the  manifestation  of  the  sentiments  of  absolute  harmony,  on  the 
jiart  of  the  Peruvian  Government  and  Nation,  with  the  high  politu-al  ideals  so  often 
proclaimed  by  the  illustrious  heads  of  this  great  Nation,  and  especially  by  you,  sir, 
in  those  supreme  moments  when  the  necessity  for  upholding  the  empire  of  right 
obliged  you  to  take  part  in  the  World  War  for  the  defense  of  humanity  and  the  main* 
tenance  of  the  supremacy  of  justice  over  the  imposition  of  an  arrogant  militarism. 

I  must,  however,  Mr.  President,  crave  that  in  carrying  out  my  high  functions,  and 
in  my  endeavor  to  secure  those  benefits  for  our  respective  nations  which  will  be  my 
constant  aim,  I  may  be  favored  with  the  inestimable  assistance  of  your  confidence 
and  support.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  I  may  count  on  both  these  favors  being  accorded 
to  me  to  enable  me  to  realize  my  purpose,  which  is  the  still  further  strengthening  of 
our  friendly  relations,  established  in  the  past  on  sound  foundations,  which  the  present 
has  consolidated  and  which  the  future  will,  so  I  earnestly  hope,  render  indestructible. 

I  can  not  conclude  without  expressing  once  more,  in  the  name  of  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  in  that  of  the  whole  Peruvian  Nation,  and  in  my  own,  the  sincere 
gratification  with  which  we  have  learned  of  your  return  to  health,  as  well  as  our  w'ishes 
and  our  hopes  for  your  own  {lersonal  happiness  and  the  ever-increasing  prosperity  of 
the  Nation  over  whose  high  destiny  you  so  ably  pre.side. 

20:«— 20— Hull.  3 - 5 
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SESoK  don  FEDERICO  ALFONSO  PEZET,  PERUVIAN  AMBASSADOR  TO  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 


Seiior  Doll  Federico  Alloiiso  Pezet,  ambafvsador  exlraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  from  Pern  to  the 
United  State»i.  was  liorn  at  the  Penivian  legation  in  I.a)ndoiriti  Pwtt.  The  son  of  Jitan  Feilerico  Pezet 
V  Tirado  and  F^lizabeth  Fhnma  Alcock  Eastted,  he  comes  of  a  long  line  of  distinguished  ancestors  on 
Iioth  his  father’s  and  mother’s  side.  He  was  educated  in  England  and  in  the  military  academy  at  Lima, 
Pent,  and  entered  the  army  as  a  sttblietttenant  in  I.STS.  He  serveil  the  country  well  in  the  war  with 
Chile,  being  awarded  a  military  medal  for  bravery.  He  began  his  diplomatic  career  as  consul  of  Peru 
in  Panama  in  I.ssr,  and  has  ste^ily  risen  until  he' now  holds  the  highest  diplomatic  rank  and  the  most 
responsible  post  within  the  gift  of  liis  country. 
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Presitlent  Wilson  ropliod  to  the  remarks  of  the  ambassador  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Ambassador:  In  recognition  to  the  important  standing  of  Pern  among  the 
nations  of  South  Amerita  and  of  the  friendship  which  has  characterized  her  inter- 
<«)urse  with  the  United  States,  I  was  pleased  to  recommend  to  the  Congress  the 
elevation  of  the  diplomatic  mission  of  the  United  States  at  Lima  to  the  grade  of  an 
embassy.  The  responsive  action  of  Congr{*ss  gave  me  a  satisfaction,  which  was 
eipialed  hy  the  gratification  I  felt  at  the  reciprocal  action  of  Peru  in  raising  to  the  same 
exalted  rank  her  diplomatic  reprwentation  at  Washington. 

The  pleasure  which  I  would  ordinarily  have  in  receiving  an  accredited  amha-s-sador 
from  Peru  is  enhanced  in  your  case  hy  my  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  your  former 
otficial  residence  in  the  United  Statcfs  in  other  diplomatic  capacities  has  made  you 
so  familiar  with  our  Government  and  institutions  and  so  well  accpiaintcsl  with  the 
.Vmerican  j)eoi)le  as  to  make  unnc>ce.s.sary  an  assuranc’e  c»f  the  unselfish  fricMuiship  of 
the  United  States  for  Peru  or  of  those  high  princijdes  of  right  and  justice  hy  which 
the  Unitcnl  States  and  its  pt'ojcle  are  governcnl  in  their  dealing  with  foreign  nations. 

I  may  he  allowed,  however,  to  avail  my.self  of  the  cKcasion  to  emphasize  my  desire 
that  there  should  not  only  exist  between  the  United  States  and  Peru  redations  of 
harmonious  accord,  both  jxditic-al  and  commercial,  hut  that,  as  the  two  c-ountries 
were  of  one  mind  concerning  the  importanc-e  of  upholding  the  cause  of  human  rights, 
they  may  also  c-cKcrclinate  toward  making  rc'al  those  high  ideals  for  which  militarism 
was  combated  and  without  which  there  c-an  he  no  enduring  peace. 

I  am  gratified  at  your  assuranc-e  that  the  sentiments  of  your  Government  in  this 
rc*spec-t  are  in  harmony  with  my  own. 

The  United  States  and  Peru  have  miic-h  in  c-ommon.  Their  theory  of  government 
is  the  same  and  their  institutions  are  .similarly  founded  on  the  stable  bases  of  ecpial 
rights  before  the  law  and  rule  of  the  majority  under  constitutional  safeguard. 

In  its  foreign  jKiliey  c^c-h  professces  to  he  governed  hy  the  accepted  principles  of 
international  law  and  the  dictates  of  right  and  justice.  Between  two  nations  so 
corresponding  there  should  be  none  other  than  a  desire  on  the  part  of  each  to  main¬ 
tain  with  the  other  cordial  political  relations  and  reciproc-ally  advantageous  commercial 
intercourse.  I  shall  he  glad  indexed  to  give  you,  undiminished,  my  earnest  cooper¬ 
ation  to  promote  these  objects. 

I  appreciate  the  good  wishes  which  you  express  in  your  own  behalf  and  on  account 
of  your  Government.  I  ask  you  to  acce]>t  my  thanks  and  to  make  known  to  your 
president  the  like  sentiments  whic  h  I  entertain  for  him  and  the  Peruvian  Nation. 


THE  NEW  AMBASSADOR  OF 
BRAZIL  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATFS  "  . 

Vi#  JL  XJL  X  Xii^Vi#  0  0  0  0  0 


HIS  Excellency  Sefior  Augusto  Cochrane  de  Alencar,  ambas¬ 
sador  of  Brazil  near  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  diplomats  of 
the  Republic.  The  new  ambassador  is  the  son  of  Sefior 
Jos4  de  Alencar,  a  noted  jurist,  writer  and  author  of  the  celebrated 
novels  entitled  Guarany  and  Iracema. 

The  ambassador,  after  completing  his  law  studies  in  the  law  schools 
of  Pernambuco  and  Sao  Paulo,  visited  a  number  of  European  coun¬ 
tries  with  the  object  of  perfecting  his  education,  and  in  1890  entered 
the  diplomatic  service  as  secretary"  of  the  Brazilian  legation  in  Chile. 
He  was  promoted  sur  place  first  secretary,  and  in  that  capacity 
served  in  Santiago  de  Chile,  Montevideo,  Berlin,  Madrid,  Lisbon, 
again  in  Montevideo,  Asuncion  and  Quito.  In  all  these  capitals  he 
acted  as  charge  d’affaires.  In  February,  1907,  he  was  appointed 
counselor  of  the  legation  in  Quito,  and  promoted  three  years  there¬ 
after  to  minister  resident  in  Bogota,  a  post  which  he  did  not  occupy. 
In  May,  1911,  he  was  made  minister  plenipotentiary  near  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Peru,  and  remained  in  that  position  for  a  period  of  more 
than  seven  years.  During  the  latter  part  of  1916  he  was  called  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro  to  occupy  the  position  of  Assistant  Secretary’  of  For¬ 
eign  Relations.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  ambassador  near  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
take  the  place  of  his  excellency  Domicio  da  Gama,  now  ambassador 
of  Brazil  near  the  Government  of  Great  Britain. 

The  new  ambassador  was  officially  received  by  the  President  ol 
the  United  States  on  May  26,  1920.  In  presenting  his  credentials 
the  ambassador  s’mke  as  follows; 

Mr.  Pivsident:  .Vssured  of  the  support  and  earnestness  that  I  shall  alwajn  find  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  promoting  the  interests  of  our  two 
countries.  I  begin  my  mission  filled  with  pleasure  and  confidence  in  its  happy  out¬ 
come  by  placing  in  Your  Excellency’s  hands  my  credentials  of  ambassador  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil. 

And  with  these  I  also  have  the  honor  to  deliver  to  Your  Excellency  the  letter  of 
recall  of  my  predecessor  who  so  well  interpreted  the  need  of  the  two  Republics  and 
did  so  much  to  strengthen  our  traditional  relations  of  friendship. 

Those  relations,  almost  centennial,  never  broken  or  altered  in  their  friendship, 
surely  afforded  a  safe  foundation  for  the  stability  of  our  mutual  good  understanding 
2«0 


Photocrsph  from  L.  Boerfftequo  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

HIS  EXCELLENCY  SESoR  DON  AUC.USTO  COCHRANE  DE  ALENCAR,  BRAZILIAN 
AMBASSADOR  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


His  Excellency  SeAor  Aiigusto  Cochrane  de  Alencar  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  and 
writers  of  Brazil.  As  a  diplomat  he  is  known  in  many  countries,  haring  served  as  first  secretary  of 
legation  and  chaige  d’affaires  in  the  leading  capitals  of  South  .\merica,  as  well  as  in  Berlin,  Madrid, 
and  Lisbon.  In  May,  1911,  he  was  made  Brazilian  anbassador  to  Peru,  where  he  served  for  seven 
rears.  In  19IH  he  was  recalled  to  Brazil  to  sen-e  as  under  secretary  of  foreign  affairs.  Early  in  1920 
he  was  appointed  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States. 
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and  fho  prompt  and  (air  adjustment  of  any  incident  that  should  perchance  impair  it. 
l>ut  no  such  incident  o<  <  urred:  on  tlie  contrary  our  interests  have  develope<l  in  perfect 
hannony  as  evulenced  hy  the  displays  of  courtesy  that  in  increasing  numhers  afford 
to  lK)th  countries  opportunities  to  come  into  contact  and  through  that  reciprocal 
accpiaintance  broaden  their  natural,  geographical  friendship,  so  to  speak. 

The  p<‘ace  conference  at  which  Your  Excellency  as  head  of  your  country’s  delega¬ 
tion  and  Dr.  Kpitacio  Pes.soa.  of  that  of  P.razil,  had  occasion  to  communicate,  demon- 
strate<l  what  cordiality  may  exist  hetween  nations  united  not  hy  any  alliance  of 
limited  interests  hut  hy  a  community  of  aspirations  and  ideals  such  as  that  which 
hrought  the  two  Republics  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  last  war. 

Equally  with  its  Chief  Magistrate  the  whole  Dra/.ilian  Nation  appreciated  your 
cordial  and  gentlemanly  kindness,  that  it  does  not  forget,  when  on  the  invitation  of 
the  United  States  (lovernment.  Dr.  Epitacio  Pessoa.  President-Elect  of  the  Republic, 
\isited  this  great  fri<*ndly  country  whose  hospitality  and  courtesy  did  not  stop  at 
receiving  him  with  the  utmo.st  amenity,  stretching  over  the  sea.  they  sent  for  him 
there,  and  then  sent  him  as  far  as  Dra/.il  hy  sea  on  one  of  your  large  war  .ships. 

In  my  mission  I  am  to  voice  those  sentiments  of  the  grateful  friendship  of  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  pi-ople  and  their  illustrious  President  and  the  wishes  they  all  make  and  to  which 
I  join  my  own  for  the  personal  happine.ss  of  Your  k'xcellency  and  the  constant  pros¬ 
perity  of  this  Republic. 

In  reply  President  Wilson  welcomed  the  ambassador  in  the  fol- 
owinj;  cordial  terms; 

Mr.  .\mh.\ss.\iior:  The  considerate  courU*sy  and  friendliness  which  have  always 
characterize<l  the  intercwirse  of  the  diplomatic  repre.sentatives  of  Brazil  with  this 
Government  give  a.ssurance  that,  while  a  change  in  that  representation  may  he  re¬ 
gretted.  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  mission  will  be  intrusted  to  no  one  who  has 
not  at  heart  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  the  two  countries  and  the  mainte¬ 
nance  between  them  of  the  most  friendly  and  cordial  relations,  based  on  those  high 
principles  of  right  and  justice  by  which  each  desires  to  be  governed  in  its  intercourse, 
both  political  and  commercial,  with  the  other. 

Therefore,  feeling  confident  that,  in  no  less  degree  than  did  your  predecessor,  you 
wilt  exert  your  energies  to  promote  the  common  interests  of  the  two  countries  and  to 
increase  still  further,  if  that  be  pos-sible,  their  mutual  trust  and  confidence,  it  gives 
me  pleasure  to  receive  from  your  hands  the  letters  which  accredit  you  as  amba-ssador 
extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  of  Brazil  to  the  United  States,  and  to  accord  you 
format  recognition  in  that  exalted  capacity. 

I  accept,  also,  the  letter  of  recall  of  your  predece.ssor,  whose  ri'sidence  among  us  is 
agreeably  remembered,  and  to  whom  I  extend  my  congratulations  on  his  selection  to 
the  high  oflice  intrusted  to  him. 

The  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil,  as  you  remark,  are  historic  for 
their  unbroken  friendliness;  so  that  it  would  be  very  diflicult.  indeed,  to  imagine  any 
difference  arising  between  the  two  countries  that  would  not  promptly  jdeld  to  adjust¬ 
ment  under  their  settled  policy  of  dealing  justly  with  each  other.  <  ordial  as  these 
relations  are  and  have  ever  been,  however,  it  is  my  earnest  wish  that  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  the  two  pwples  should  become  even  more  cordial  and  intimate  through  a  better 
acquaintanceship,  to  be  gained  by  travel,  interchange  of  thought,  intellectual  contact 
and  closer  commercial  connections.  I  also  wish  that  our  two  countries,  actuated  as 
they  are  by  the  same  principles  and  moving  toward  simitar  ideals,  may  continue  to 
work  in  harmony  to  relieve  the  strain  which  a  sorely  stricken  world  is  now  undenroing. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  and  to  my  a.ssociates  in  Government  and  to  the  people 
of  the  I'nited  States  to  have  Dr.  Pessoa  visit  us.  \Ve  felt  honored  by  his  coming 
and  I  am  highly  gratilit*d  at  so  warm  an  expression  of  his  and  your  Government’s 
appreciation  of  the  courtc»sies  we  were  pri\  ileged  to  extend  to  him. 
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I  thank  you  for  the  friendly  sentiments  and  good  wishes  which  you  express  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  President  and  the  people  of  Hrazil  and  on  your  own  account.  I  shall  he 
grateful  if  you  will  assure  Pr(*sident  Pessoa  of  the  similar  sentiments  which  I  and  the 
American  ptHjple  entertain  for  him  and  the  people  of  llra/.il. 

A  A  T  OT’VTPUT 

ADDlllONAL  lOrlC  blXlri 
INTERNATIONAL  SANI¬ 
TARY  CONFERENCE  /, 


The  ?aivov  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
Uriiffuay  in  tlie  Fnited  States  has  kindly  advised  the  Pan 
Aineriean  Ihiion  that  the  Or^anizinj;  Committee  of  the 
Sixth  International  Sanitary  Conference  has  included  ex- 
anthematic  typhus  among  the  sjtecial  subjects  to  be  discussed  at 
that  conference.  Paragrajth  4  of  the  program  of  said  conference, 
which  appears  on  page  61  of  the  July,  1920,  English  edition  ofthe 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  has,  therefore,  been  changed 
to  read;  “Considerations  relative  to  the  outbreak  and  development 
of  bubonic  ])lague  and  of  exanthematic  typhus;  methods  employed 
to  combat  them;  their  results.”  The  Pan  American  Union  has 
officially  communicated  this  modification  to  the  Governments  invited 
to  ])articipate  in  the  conference,  and  to  the  International  Sanitary 
Oflice  in  Washington. 
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AKGEXTIXA. 

The  estimated  yield  for  the  BARLEY,  alpiste,  and  peanut  eroj) 
for  the  ])resent  year  is  290, 190  tons,  as  follows:  Barley,  223, SOO  tons; 
al])iste,  12,S90;  and  ])eanuts,  53,500. 

In  1919  there  were  under  eultivation  in  the  Republic  7,000  hectares 
of  RK'E,  6,000  of  tobacco,  113,000  of  grapes,  and  13,000  hectares 
of  cotton. 

The  Argentine-Hispanic  ('oinmercial  Interchange  and  ('OLD 
STORAGE  C'O.  will  soon  build  a  cold-storage  ])lant  at  Santa  Fe. 

The  consumption  of  VERBA  MATE  in  the  Argentine  Re])uhlic 
amt)unts  annually  to  55,000,000  kilos,  2,000,000  of  which  are  ])ro- 
duced  in  Misiones,  4,000,000  im])orted  from  Paraguay,  while  the 
remainder  is  imported  from  Brazil. 

From  April  1,  1919,  to  March  31,  1920,  the  exports  of  Mendoza 
WINES  to  Uruguay  were  3,512,000  liters,  and  the  exjiorts  of  gra])es 
and  other  fruits  2,301,120  kilos. 

The  Scandinavian  countries  have  taken  stej's  to  buy  large  (fuan- 
tities  of  FIjOUR  and  cereals  from  the  Argentine  Rej)uhlic,  and  to 
encourage  trade  between  these  nations  and  Argentina. 

The  United  States  EXHIBIT  OF  MANUFACTURES,  which  was 
to  have  been  held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  November  and  December  of  the 
j)resent  year,  has  been  postponed. 

Duties  of  5  ])esos  ])er  100  kilos  have  been  ])laced  on  ex|)orts  of 
FLOUR,  and  4  pesos  per  100  kilos  on  exports  of  wheat,  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  duty  of  2  ])er  cent  ad  valorem  on  food  substances  containing 
wheat. 

An  im])orting  and  exporting  com])any  in  Buenos  Aires  has  ordered 
two  vessels  of  4,300  tons  each,  constructed  in  Scotland,  to  jdy  between 
Buenos  Aires  ami  Punta  Arenas.  The  contract  ])rice  is  S1,352,SS7. 
The  vessels  are  to  he  delivered  in  December,  1920. 

Spanish  and  Italian  capitalists  have  bought  the  German  Trans¬ 
atlantic  Electric  Co.,  which  furnishes  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  with 
ELECTRIC  current. 

BOLIVIA. 


The  President  issued  a  decree  classifying  as  MINERALS  OF  THE 
GOVERNMENT  RESERVE  those  located  in  the  provinces  of 
Inquisivi  and  Loayza,  and  those  in  the  Dejiartment  of  La  Paz,  as 
well  as  the  iron  in  the  cantons  of  Tiahuanaco  and  Puerto  Suarez,  and 
in  the  national  territory  of  the  Colonies. 
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111  Ajiril  a  NEW  ACiKlCl'LTl'KAL  STATION  was  establislu'd  in 
tlio  city  of  Cocliafiamba. 

An  aviation  conijiany  lias  boon  formed  under  the  name  of  Sociedad 
Boliviana  de  Transportes  Aereos  to  establish  AIR  TRANSPORTA¬ 
TION  SERVICE  in  the  country.  The  Government  has  given  the 
new  conijiany  the  right  to  ojierate  an  air  line  between  Cochabamba 
and  Santa  Cruz.  For  this  jiurpose  they  will  use  four  triplanes,  of  the 
newest  type,  cajiable  of  carrying  10  j  assengers  and  1,000  kilos  of 
freight,  and  the  triji  will  be  made  in  about  six  hours.  The  main 
aviation  station  of  the  comjiany  will  be  in  Cochabamba. 

The  ministry  of  colonization  has  given  instruction  to  the  jirefects 
and  national  rejiresentatives  to  comjiile  a  list  of  unoccupied  lands  in 
the  Rejiublic  and  to  jiarcel  them  out  to  immigrants  to  establish 
FARMING  AND  STfK'K-RAISING  ('GLONIES. 

The  Government  of  Bolivia  has  made  a  contract  with  Sefiors 
LavenAs,  Poli  y  Cia.  to  construct  the  lA  Ql'IACA-Tl'PIZA  RAIL¬ 
ROAD.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  Government 
will  pay  the  sum  of  7,.341,2S0  bolivianos  (boliviano  equals  .?0..3S1).3) 
for  the  construction  ot  the  railroad,  which  must  be  finished  within 
two  years  from  the  date  of  the  contract. 

In  a  meeting  of  the  CILVMBER  OF  ('OMMERCE  OF  lA  PAZ, 
held  in  May,  the  following  ofhcers  were  elected:  President,  Senor 
Moists  Ormachea;  vice  jiresident,  Senor  J.  Armand  Gutierrez; 
treasurer,  Senor  Enri(iue  Garcia;  and  secretary,  Senor  Miguel 
Casanovas. 

An  English  companv  has  been  organized  in  Bolivia,  under  the 
name  of  the  MADEIRA  MAMORE  TRADING  CO.,  to  seU  mer¬ 
chandise  and  machinery.  This  company  will  establish  agents  in 
Trinidad,  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  and  Riberalta. 

BRAZIL. 

Tlie  destination  of  Brazilian  exports  in  the  year  1919  was  as  follows; 

Coffee. — ^Total,  12,9()3,00()  bags  (of  (iO  kilos  or  132.3  pounds  each). 
Chief  countries  of  destination  were;  United  States,  0,215,000  bags; 
France,  3,371,000  bags;  Sweden,  517,000  bags;  Belgium,  524,000 
bags;  United  Kingdom,  .309,000  bags;  Denmark,  304,000  bags; 
Netherlands,  253,000  bags;  Spain,  225,000  bags;  Italy,  201,000  bags. 
Chief  ports  of  shipment  were;  Santos,  9,42(),000  bags;  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
2, .507, 000  bags.  Compared  with  the  previous  year  there  was  an 
increase  of  5,530,000  bags. 

Cacao. — ^Total,  (>2, .584  metric  tons  (ton  =  2,204.0  pounds).  Tlie 
chief  countries  of  destination  were:  United  States,  33,579  tons;  France, 
15,575  tons;  United  Kingdom,  3, 5(50  tons;  Netherlands,  2,130  tons. 
The  chief  ports  of  shipment  were;  Bahia,  54,855  tons,  and  Para, 
5,570  tons.  Compared  with  the  previous  year  there  was  an  increase 
of  20,719  tons. 
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Ytrha  mate. — ^Total,  90,201)  tons.  The  principal  countries  of  des¬ 
tination  were:  Argentina,  04,048  tons;  I'ruguay,  21,214  tons;  ('hile, 
4,212  tons.  The  chief  ])orts  of  shipment  were:  Paranajjua,  40,41S 
tons;  Sao  Francisco,  17,912  tons;  Antonina,  12,493  tons;  Foz  do 
Ijiuassu,  7,9SS  tons;  Livramento,  ,'>,404  tons;  Porto  Alegre,  2,09.') 
tons;  I’ruguayana,  2,.399  tons.  Compared  with  the  previous  year 
there  was  an  increase  of  17,419  tons. 

lieans. — ^Total,  .58,007  tons.  The  chief  countries  of  destination 
were;  France.  28,127  tons;  Netherlands,  1 1 ,301  tons;  Germany,  5,248 
tons;  Italy,  4,0.52  tons;  United  Kingdom,  (on  order)  4,052  tons.  The 
principal  ports  of  shipment  were;  Santos,  4.5.895  tons;  Kio  de  .Ja¬ 
neiro,  0,580  tons;  Porto  Alegre,  5,905  tons.  There  was  a  decrease  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year  of  12,307  tons. 

Rice. — Total,  28,423  tons,  ('hief  countries  of  destination  were: 
Argentina,  14,308  tons;  I'ruguay,  0,184  tons;  Netherlands,  2,420 
tons;  France,  1,678  tons;  and  Germany,  2,410  tons.  Principal  ports 
of  shipment;  P«)rto  Alegre,  10,078  tons;  Santos,  8,844  tons;  Pelotas, 
.5,240  tons;  Kio  de  .Taneiro,  1,029  tons;  Livramento,  881  tons;  Uru- 
guayana,  008  tons;  Kio  Gramle,  749  tons.  Compared  with  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  there  was  an  increase  of  .507  tons. 

Indian  corn. — ^Total,  3,475  tons.  Chief  countries  of  destination 
were;  United  Kingdom,  2,783  tons;  French  Guiana,  301  tons;  Portu¬ 
gal,  19.5  tons;  France,  130  tons.  Principal  ports  of  shipment  were: 
Fortaleza,  1,030  tons;  Ihla  do  Cajueilo,  694  tons;  Maranhao,  417 
tons;  Para,  652  tons;  Amapa,  301  tons.  Compared  with  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  there  was  a  decrease  of  10,800  tons. 

Mandioca  meal. — Total,  21,834  tons.  Chief  countries  of  destina¬ 
tion  were:  United  Kingdom,  8,920  tons;  France,  7,181  tons;  Portu¬ 
gal,  2,462  tons;  Argentina,  1,004  tons;  Uruguay,  1,706  tons.  Chief 
ports  of  shipment  were:  Kio  de  Janeiro,  9,620  tons;  Fortaleza,  2, .597 
tons;  Porto  Alegre,  2,146  tons;  Maranhao,  1,620  tons;  Para,  1,462 
tons;  Ihla  do  Cajueilo,  1,247  tons.  Compared  with  year  1918  there 
was  a  decrease  of  43,488  tons. 

Sugar. — Total,  69,428  tons.  Tlie  chief  countries  of  destination 
were;  United  States,  18,380  tons;  France,  16,.303  tons;  United  King¬ 
dom,  13,444  tons;  Uruguay,  5,746  tons;  Argentina,  5,783  tons;  Si>ain, 
2,100  tons;  Italy,  2,101  tons;  Portugal,  2,017  tons.  The  chief  ports 
of  shipment  were;  Pernambuco,  37,835  tons;  Kio,  20,677  tons;  Bahia, 
6,369  tons:  Maceio,  4,233  tons.  Compared  with  the  previous  year 
there  was  a  <lecrease  of  42,206  tons. 

Tobacco. — Total,  43,280  tons.  The  chief  countries  of  destination 
were:  France,  11,437  tons;  Netherlands,  7,56.5  tons;  Belgium,  5,614 
tons;  Argentina,  4,205  tons;  Spain,  2,979  tons;  Denmark,  2,303  tons; 
Germany,  2,986  tons.  The  chief  ports  of  shipment  were:  Bahia, 
38,123  tons;  Kio  de  Janeiro,  2,348  tons;  San  Francisco,  1,141  tons. 
Com]>ared  with  the  previous  year  there  was  an  increase  of  13,526  tons. 
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Jluhher. — ^Total,  33,2.53  tons.  The  chief  countries  of  destination 
were;  United  States,  23,299  tons;  United  Kingdom,  9,799  tons; 
France,  2,.5.5(>  tons.  The  chief  ports  of  shipment  were;  Para,  17,7()4 
tons;  Manaos,  14,037  tons. 

hVw/.s  and  lumber. — ^Total,  103,823  tons.  Tlie  chief  countries  of 
destination  were;  Argentina,  92,747  tons;  Uruguay,  22,10.5  tons; 
United  States,  9,928  tons;  Portugal,  4,997  tons;  Paraguay,  3,702 
tons;  S|)ain,  2, .550  tons.  The  chief  jjorts  of  shi])ment  were;  Parana- 
gua,  49,315  tons;  Sao  Francisco,  22,527  tons;  Para,  12,347  tons; 
Livramento,  7,219  tons;  Santos,  2, .599  tons.  Compared  with  the 
previous  year  tiiere  was  a  decrease  of  7.5,979  tons. 

Cotton. — ^'Fotal,  12,153  tons.  The  chief  eountries  of  destination 
were;  United  Kingdom,  4,908  tons;  France,  4, ,529  tons;  Portugal, 
1,019  tons;  Germany,  199  tons;  United  States,  491  tons;  Netherlands, 
912  tons;  Italy,  24,5  tons;  Belgium,  182  tons.  Tlie  chief  ports  of  ship¬ 
ment  were;  Santos,  (>,003  tons;  Pernambuco,  1,()92  tons;  Fortaleza, 
1,241  tons;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1,478  tons;  Maranhao,  891  tons.  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  previous  year  there  was  an  increase  of  9,559  tons. 

liran. — Total,  10,709  tons.  Chief  countries  of  destination  were; 
United  Kingdom,  8,448  tons;  United  Kingdom  (on  order),  949  tons; 
Denmark,  1,040  tons.  The  chief  ports  of  shipment  were;  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  5,902  tons;  Santos,  3,813  tons;  Pernambuco,  1,230  tons. 
Comjiared  with  the  previous  year  there  was  an  increase  of  5,517  tons. 

('arnauba  wax. — Total,  (>,224  tons.  The  chief  countries  of  destina¬ 
tion  were;  United  States,  3,180  tons;  United  Kingdom,  1,499  tons; 
Netherlamls,  29(>  tons;  Italy,  159  tons;  Belgium,  136  tons.  The 
chief  ports  of  shipment  were;  Fortaleza,  3,520  tons;  Ihla  do  Cajueiro, 
1,304  tons;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  558  tons;  Pernambuco,  552  tons;  Bahia, 
182  tons.  Com])ared  with  the  previous  year  there  was  an  increase 
of  2,010  tons. 

The  department  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  industry  has  estab¬ 
lished  an  oflice  with  the  object  of  encouraging  the  cultivation  of 
COTTON. 

In  April,  1920,  the  exports  of  RUBBER  from  Para,  Manaos,  anti 
Itaquitiara  consisted  of  5,239,998  pounds  to  the  United  States,  and 
3,047,7.55  pounds  to  Europe. 

In  January,  1920,  the  EXPORTS  and  imports  of  Brazilian  products 
amounted  to  £12,2()9,000,  as  compared  with  £8,814,000  during  the 
same  month  of  1919. 

CHILE. 

Aecording  to  the  report  of  the  central  bureau  of  statistics  of  the 
(’hilean  Government,  the  TOTAL  FOREIGN  TRADE  of  (’hile  for 
the  year  1918  was  1,235,999,482  pesos  gold,  represented  by  imports 
to  the  value  of  436,074,065  pesos  and  exports  of  799,625,417  pesos. 
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In  1917  the  imports  were  855,077,027  pesos  niul  the  exports 
712,289,028,  or  a  total  of  1,0()7,8G(),055  pesos.  There  was  therefore 
for  the  year  1918,  as  compared  with  1917,  an  increase  in  imports  of 
80,997,088  pesos  and  in  exports  of  87,880,889  pesos,  or  a  total  in¬ 
crease  in  the  foreign  trade  of  108.888,427  pesos.  The  balance  of 
trade  in  1918  amounted  to  808,551,852  pesos. 

In  figures  of  I’nited  States  currency,  estimating  the  (’hilean  gold 
peso  at  80,5  cents  (18d  sterling),  the  foreign  trade  for  the  year  1918 
was;  Imports,  $1.59,107,084;  exports,  .$291,808,277:  total,  $451, 080,- 
811,  On  the  same  basis  the  figures  for  the  year  1917  were;  Imports, 
$129,008,115;  exports,  $2.59,985,495;  total,  $889..588,010. 

The  imports  for  the  year  1918,  by  countries  of  origin,  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  ; 


I’nitod  States... 
Vnitfsl  Kingdom 

Peru . 

.Xrpentina . 

India . 

France . 

Spain . 

Japan . 

Mexico . 

.\ustralia . 

Bolivia . 

italy . 

SwMcn . 

Brazil . 

Ecuador . 

Cuba . 

Switzerland . 


I9IS 


J74,2.'»9,940  Netherlands _ 

29,727,(>10  VruKuay . 

11,.V«,(M5  Norwav . 

n,»l6,t««  C.uatemala . 

6,S28,620  Salvador . 

.’>,037,314  Costa  Rieti . 

4,420,S«9  China . 

4.293.24.1  nenmark . 

2, 006,323  Panama . 

1,343,390  PortURal . 

1,, 320, 661  Belgium . 

1,301,393  Cermany . 

1.173.20.1  '  Other  countries, 
738,610 

603,382  Total . 

,'i00,4.’)0 
374,. i46 


I 


1913 


$2.’)0. 4.i0 
217,3;10 
212,376 
172,  l,il 
127,339 
130,183 
110,262 
31,643 
67,073 
36, 193 
3,601 
10,768 
133,  .’>39 


1,39,167,034 


The  exports  for  the  year  1918,  by  countries  of  destination,  were  as 
follows; 


I'nited  States . 

Vnited  Kincdom . 

.\rgentina . 

Peru . 

Japan . 

Bolivia . 

Franc<‘ . 

Panama . ’ 

Egypt . 

Brazil . 

Pol.vnesia . 

Spain . 

.\ustralia . I 

Mexico . 

Sweden . 

Java . 

Cul)a . 

Italy . 


1913 


$178,433,033 
66,47.i,.i72 
9,616,099 
6,632, 163 
3,013,336 
2,905,132 
1,543,062 
1,064,704 
962,411 
892,037 
369,435 
771,462 
6.54,212 
609,096 
607,461 
5.51,130 
.500,100 
474,923 


other  British  possessions . 

Ecuador . 

Cruguay . 

Cape  Colony . 

India . 

Canada . 

Other  countries . 

Foreign  merchandise  exported 
On  orders . 

Total . 


$:i3;l,743 
347,690 
312,597 
175,606 
124,626 
36,9.54 
.3%,  616 
13,141,060 
2.58,302 


291,363,277 


A  detailed  statement  of  this  commerce  has  been  published  by  the 
Pan  American  I'nion  in  pamphlet  form. 


COIXJMBIA. 

On  May  5  the  first  STOCK  FAIR  was  held  in  Medellin  in  the  new 
building  constructed  for  the  purpose  by  the  municipality.  The 
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edifice  cost  150,000  pesos  (peso  equals  $0.9733),  and  is  a  very  fine 
one,  extending  over  14,000  square  varas  (vara  equals  31.5  inches). 

The  COLOMBIAN  PRODUCTION  OF  SUGAR  for  1920  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  a  probable  excess  of  20  per  cent  over  the  crop  of  the  past 
year,  which  was  63,400  sacks  (of  125  pounds  each)  of  white  sujjar; 
and  10,000  sacks  (of  150  pounds  each)  of  brown  sugar.  A  new 
‘‘central”  is  being  built  at  Sauta,  on  the  Atrato  River. 

The  Colombian  press  states  that  in  Mendoza  a  new  company,  with 
a  capital  of  600,000  pesos,  has  been  fonned  to  start  a  THREAD  AND 
TEXTILE  FACTORY.  Power  wiU  he  supplied  by  the  municipal 
power  plant,  and  there  will  be  400  operatives  in  the  factory. 

According  to  the  papers  of  Bogota,  the  firm  of  Laserna  y  Compania, 
of  Ibague,  Tolima,  has  signed  a  contract  with  the  municipality  for 
the  building  of  ELECTRIC  STREET  RAILWAYS  wherever  the 
traffic  requires  it. 

The  minister  of  public  works  approved  on  February  20  the  plans 
and  surveys  of  the  CALDAS  RAILROAD  for  the  sections  between 
Zanjon  Hondo  and  Quiebra  Vasquez.  Wherever  the  railway  crosses 
the  public  highway  the  Caldas  Railway  Co.  must  fulfill  the  provisions 
of  law  62  of  1887. 

On  March  15  the  National  Government  issued  a  decree  covering 
the  REGULATION  OF  AVIATION  in  Colombia.  This  ilecree 
classifies  privately  owned  aircraft  into  two  classes,  according  to  their 
use,  as  touring  aircraft  or  commercial  aircraft.  The  aircraft,  which 
are  the  property  of  the  Government,  are  to  be  usetl  for  military  pur¬ 
poses,  the  mails,  and  customs,  or  police  forces.  Private  aviation 
companies  established  or  to  be  established  in  the  territory  of  the 
Republic  will  be  considered  as  national,  as  well  as  all  private  aircraft, 
whether  used  for  touring  or  commerce.  Private  aircraft  companies 
will  be  obliged  to  give  a  declaration  to  the  ministry  of  war  to  the 
effect  that  they  will  comply  with  the  rules  for  aviation. 

The  irrigation  committee  of  Tolima  has  ordered  lock  gates  built 
for  the  IRRIGATION  WORKS  in  the  Coello  River  at  La  Bolsa. 
Tliis  new  system  will  within  six  months  irrigate  several  thousand 
hectares  of  land  which  to-day  is  abandoned  for  lack  of  water.  The 
new  irrigation  system  will  also  provide  an  electric  plant  to  light 
El  Espinal,  Guamo,  and  El  Chicoral.  The  committee  hopes  to  carry 
out  several  projects  in  the  central  region  of  Tolima,  which,  with  the 
irrigation  system,  will  permit  the  extensive  cultivation  of  rice  and 
tobacco  and  provide  pasture  land  for  stock. 

A  STOC'K  AND  AGRICULTURAL  FAIR  was  held  during  the 
middle  of  July  in  the  city  of  Sogamoso.  The  exhibits  were  cattle, 
horses,  mules,  sheep,  hogs,  poultry,  and  dogs.  The  agricultural 
exhibits  were  divided  into  horticulture,  floriculture,  fruit  raising, 
cereals,  aromatic  grains;  oleaginous  plants;  savories;  saccharins  and 
forage;  flours,  pastry  and  bread  making;  preserves,  chocolates,  fats. 
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mul  oils;  pitches,  tars,  and  mineral  waters;  milk  products,  hoiuws, 
and  medicinal  products. 

The  electric  lijjht  and  power  company  of  Zipaquira  will  construct  a 
new  ELECTRIC  PLANT  near  the  Xeusa  River  to  increase  its  ca¬ 
pacity.  A  member  of  the  company  is  now  in  the  United  States 
purchasin'!  the  ecjuipment  for  the  new  power  house. 

The  assembly  of  the  department  of  (’unidinamarca  has  decided  to 
use  for  prizes,  for  the  distribution  of  seed,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
('uhan  t(»hacco  experts  to  teach  Cuban  methods  in  the  CT  LTIVA- 
TIOX  OF  TOBACCO,  30  per  cent  of  the  tobacco  revenue. 

Tlie  Compafiia  de  Ganaderia  ('olombiana  ami  the  International 
Products  Co.  of  Xew  York  have  agreed  to  form  a  new  company,  to  be 
known  as  the  Colombian  Products  ('o.,  to  establish  a  PACKIXG 
HOUSE  in  the  port  of  ('ovenas,  municipality  of  Tolu,  department  of 
Bolivar.  The  Xational  Government  has  transferred  the  concessions 
jliven  to  each  of  the  orifrinal  companies  to  the  new  company,  to  be 
formed  accordin'!  to  the  contract  approved  September  21,  191S. 

Acconliiif!  to  Bogota  pai)ers  Mr.  Kernel,  an  expert  mineral opst, 
has  found  DEPOSITS  OF  PLATIXl’M  in  the  Putumayo  region  and 
reports  that  the  samples  are  excellent. 

A  STtX’K  COMPAXY  TO  MANUFACTURE  TEXTILES  has 
been  formeil  in  Medellin,  with  a  capital  of  200,000  pesos  in  20,000 
shares  of  10  pesos  each  (peso  equals  SO. 9733). 

COSTA  RICA. 

Presidential  decree  of  April  12  provides  for  the  publication  of  a 
statistical  pamphlet  on  the  COMMERCE  AXl)  POPUL^VTIOX  OF 
COSTA  RK'A,  covering  the  last  10  vears. 

The  PARCELS  POST  SERVICE  WITH  GERMAXY  has  been 
resumed,  subject  to  the  following  conditions;  Parcels  must  not 
exceed  5  kilos  in  weight  and  must  be  brought  unsealed  to  the  post 
ollices  of  Costa  Rica;  each  parcel  must  be  accompanied  bj’  a  lieense 
to  export  merchandise  to  Germany.  The  service  will  be  carried  on 
via  Italy  and  Switzerland  by  La  Veloce  steamship  line. 

The  i'nited  Fruit  (\).  has  added  two  XEW  STF)AMERS  to  its 
Xew  York-Limon  route.  The  ships  were  built  in  England;  one 
named  the  Ulua  and  the  other  the  Toloa,  after  Honduran  rivers, 
and  each  has  a  displacement  of  7,000  tons. 

On  May  2  a  new  POSTAL  AXl)  TELEGRAPH  OFFICE  was 
opened  id  the  town  of  Villarreal,  Province  of  Guanacaste. 

In  the  early  part  of  May  an  EXIIIBITIOX  OF  MEXICAX 
PRODUCTS  was  opened  in  the  city  of  San  Jos6  by  the  Mexican 
('ommercial  Prt)paganda  Delegation  to  Central  and  South  America. 

According  to  newspaper  reports  the  COFFEE  CROP  of  the 
present  year  was  246,000  quint  ales,  as  against  260,000  of  the  previous 
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year,  or  a  docToase  of  14,000  quintalos.  Of  this  crop  the  following 
cpiantitios  wore  exporti'd:  To  New  York,  51,000  sacks  of  150  pounds 
each;  San  Francisco,  41,000  sacks;  London,  65,000  sacks,  leaving 
7,000  sacks  not  exported.  The  total  value  of  the  crop  is  estimated 
at  $4,744,000. 

CUBA. 

According  to  statistics  published  hv  the  department  of  agriculture 
there  are  in  the  Republic  106  SUGAR  centrals,  81  of  which  belong 
to  Cubans,  62  to  North  Americans,  88  to  Spaniards,  4  to  English¬ 
men,  4  to  Frenchmen,  2  to  Swiss,  1  to  Italians,  1  to  C'uhans  and 
North  Americans,  and  8  to  Spaniards  and  ('uhans. 

The  BLACK  STAR  LINE  will  establish  a  new  service  between 
Panama  and  Cuba,  employing  freight  and  passenger  vessels  aiul 
touching  at  Colon,  Bocas  del  Toro,  Port  Limon,  Kingston,  and 
Santiago  de  Cuba. 

According  to  press  reports  a  rich  vein  of  COPPER  on*  has  b(‘en 
found  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Bayamo,  Province  of  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

The  Commercial  Cable  Co.  has  been  authorized  to  install  a  new 
CABLE  between  llahana  and  Miami,  Fla.,  and  the  MYstern  I'nion 
Telegraph  Co.  has  been  empowered  to  establish  a  cable  line  between 
('uha  and  Barbados. 

Two  cloth  FACTORIES,  two  fertilizing  plants,  and  a  plant  for 
the  manufacture  of  spare  parts  for  automobiles  have  recently  been 
established  in  Cuba. 

The  condition  of  the  present  SUGAR  crop  on  June  5  last  was 
as  follows;  Receipts,  8,095,954  tons,  as  compared  with  8,156,828 
tons  on  the  same  date  of  the  previous  year;  exports,  2,895,174 
tons,  as  compared  with  1,885,277  tons  during  the  same  period  of 
1919;  and  stored  in  ports,  682,850  tons,  as  compared  with  1,215,286 
tons  during  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year. 

Canadian  statistics  show  that  the  TRADE  of  Cuba  with  C'anada 
during  the  fiscal  year  1919-20  amounted  to  $28,915,811. 

In  1910  the  CONTROLLED  RAILWAYS  transported  8,567,057 
tons  of  merchandise;  in  1911,  7,648,270;  in  1912,  10,188,227;  in  1918, 
11,486,808;  in  1914,  10,478,686;  in  1915,  11,890,528;  in  1916, 
18,808,691;  in  1917,  15,646,090;  in  1918,  15,988,561;  and  in  1919, 
16,252,897. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  TOBACC'O  crop  of  the  present  year 
is  $65,000,000. 

The  branch  ('USTOMIIOUSE  of  Santa  Cruz  del  Sur  at  Manoplas 
has  been  authorized  to  receive  and  dispatch  all  kinds  of  merchandise. 

DOM  IX  1C  AX  UERUBI.IC. 

According  to  newsjiaper  reports  the  TOBACCO  ('ROP  (»f  the 
present  year  is  estimated  at  60,000,000  pounds,  which  compared  with 
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the  30, ()()(), 000  pound  crop  of  1910  shows  double  the  production.  In 
order  that  the  crop  might  be  exported  in  better  condition  than 
previous  crops,  the  Government  ordered  last  May  that  none  of  the 
tobacco  of  this  cr<)p  should  be  exported  before  dune  1,  1920. 

The  Columbus  Steamship  Co.  (Inc.)  of  New  York  will  add  FOUR 
NEW  STEAMERS  to  its  fleet,  to  be  use;l  for  freight  service  between 
\ew  York  and  ports  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

In  May  the  company  which  holds  the  concession  of  the  OIL 
FIELDS  OF  AZUA  began  drilling  wells,  building  roads,  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  (juarters  incident  to  the  development  of  this  new  oil  field. 

TRADE  WITH  GERM.VNY  was  renewed  in  March  by  the  arrival 
in  Santo  Domingo  of  a  consignment  of  German  merchandise.  The 
shipments  included  1,115  cases  of  beer,  25  boxes  of  machetes  (long 
knives),  25  sewing  machines,  1  case  of  needles,  and  1  case  of  dolls. 

The  Royal  Mail  Stea  n  Packet  Line  has  established  a  NEW  LINE 
OF  STEAMERS  for  freight  and  passenger  service  between  Jamaica, 
Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

ECUAOOR. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  blossoming  season  on  the  cacao  planta¬ 
tions  promised  a  heavy  harvest,  the  latest  reports  show  that  there  will 
be  only  an  AVERAGE  CACAO  CROP.  In  March  ISO, 000  pounds  of 
cacao  were  exported  through  Bania  de  (’araquez. 

According  to  re])orts  published  by  the  director  of  statistics,  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  Republic  in  191S  amounte<l  to  44,140,256 
sucre's  of  which  16,690,720  .sucres  represented  the  imports  and 
27,449,536  the  exports. 

GUATEMALA. 

The  Executive  Power  has  sanctioned  the  organization  of  a  COM¬ 
MITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE.  The  committee,  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  five  members,  will  study  and  report  upon  the  developnient 
of  agriculture  and  the  activities  connected  with  this  branch  of  the 
public  wealth. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  repealed  the  temporary  order 
prohibiting  EXPORTS  Ob'  ARTICLES  of  prime  necessity,  such  as 
sugar,  wheat,  rice,  meats,  flour,  com,  beans,  fats,  raw  sugar  (panela), 
tubei's  and  roots,  vegetables,  fruits,  canned  goods,  drugs  and  medi¬ 
cines,  etc. 

An  E.xt'cutive  decree  of  May  14  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
a  central  subsistence  ofhee,  the  duty  of  which  will  be  to  take  such 
measure's  as  may  be  necessarj’  to  avoid  a  shortage  of  articles  of  prime 
necessity  in  the  country. 

During  the  10  3'ears  from  1910  to  1919,  inclusive,  the  value  of  im¬ 
ports  of  FLOUR,  in  dollars,  was  as  follows:  In  1910,  8281,948;  1911, 
8454,1.54;  1912,  8512,354;  1913,  8394,931;  1914,  8509,279;  191.5, 
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$506, oOn;  1916.  $612,809;  1917,  $1,008,051;  1918,  $S44,588,  and  in 
1919,  $1,007,514. 

HONDURAS. 

Consuls  of  Honduras,  in  compliance  with  article  143  of  the  Con¬ 
sular  Jfules  and  Regulations,  are  retiuired  to  see  that  COMMERCIAL 
INVOICES  submitted  for  legalization  are  matle  in  accordance  with 
the  law.  To  avoid  delay  exporters  should  send  with  consular  in¬ 
voices  the  respective  commercial  invoices. 

Press  rej)orts  state  that  three  companies  have  been  formed  hx  Hon¬ 
duras  to  exploit  the  SUGAR  INDUSTRY — one  to  cultivate  sugar 
cane,  another  to  grind  the  cane  and  manufacture  the  sugar,  and  a 
third  to  market  and  export  it.  The  company  which  will  grind  the 
cane  and  manufacture  sugar  has  a  capital  of  $2,000,000  and  will 
build  a  refinery  with  an  hiitial  cajxacity  for  grinding  1,500  tons  of 
cane  in  24  hours,  built  so  that  the  quantity  can  be  increased  to  6,000 
tons  per  day.  This  factory  will  be  completed  hi  April,  1921,  at  the 
town  of  Lima,  10  miles  east  of  San  Pedro  Sula,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Chamelecon  River.  In  this  fertile  region  30,000  acres  will  be 
planted  to  sugar  cane.  A  railway  has  been  constructed  from  Omo- 
lita,  via  Lima,  to  Puerto  Cortes;  and  soon  another  line  will  be  built 
southward  to  Lima,  uniting  with  the  National  Railway  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  Chamelecon.  The  new  company  will  build  dwellings, 
warehouses,  offices,  a  hotel,  an  aqueduct,  and  sewers,  and  establish 
an  electric  light  plant. 

MEXICO. 

The  National  Executive  promulgated  a  law  in  June  on  IDLE 
LANDS  which  the  senate  of  the  Republic  had  approved  some  time 
before.  The  law  provides  that  holders  of  large  tracts  of  land  either 
must  cultivate  it  or  rent  it  in  small  parcels  to  persons  who  wish  to 
cultivate  it. 

The  National  Government  on  June  7  turned  over  the  MEXICAN 
RAILROAD  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico  to  the  proprietary  company, 
making  meanwhile  a  careful  inventory  of  all  the  rollhig  stock  and 
property  of  the  company  to  jiay  the  proper  indemnit}'  when  the 
amount  has  been  ascertained. 

The  CRUISERS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  NAVY,  Progresso  and 
Zaragosa,  have  been  turned  into  passenger  and  freight  steamers  to 
ply  along  the  Gulf  coast  between  the  southeastern  States  and  Vera 
Cruz.  This  was  done  to  mcrease  traffic  between  Vera  Cruz  and 
Xcalac  hi  Quintana  Roo,  to  facilitate  coastwise  trade,  and  liberate 
products  for  export  from  Vera  Cruz,  Puerto  Mexico,  and  Progreso. 

The  government  of  the  State  of  Sonora  repealed,  early  in  June,  the 
TAX  ON  PRODUCTION  OF  COWPEAS  of  1.50  pesos  per  100 
kilograms. 
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The  American  consul  at  Nogales,  Sonora,  states  that,  according  to 
the  consular  licenses  which  he  had  certified  up  to  Jime  1,  the  SUGAR 
EXPORTED  through  Nogales  was  2,711,377  pounds,  valued  at 
S590,933.  He  also  stated  that  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
sugar  in  Mexico. 

NICARAGUA. 

Manuel  Saenz  Rivas  has  been  authorized  by  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  to  establish  in  the  country  the  manufacture  of  GLASS 
AND  POTTERY,  under  the  condition  that  he  is  to  instruct,  gratui¬ 
tously  in  said  industries  two  persons  designated  by  the  Government 
from  each  department  of  the  Republic. 

The  Nicaraguan  Government  has  authorized  Ricardo  Gordillo  to 
bring  into  the  country  for  a  period  of  25  years  SPANISH  IMMI¬ 
GRANTS,  in  accordance  with  the  immigration  law  in  force,  with  the 
object  of  establishing  agricultural  colonies  in  any  part  of  the  Republic 
where  there  are  public  lands  available.  The  Government  will  give 
free  to  each  colonist  who  is  the  head  of  a  family  50  hectares  of  public 
land,  and  to  each  colonist  over  1 8  years  old,  of  either  sex,  35  hectares 
of  land,  the  deeds  to  be  issued  to  them  after  the  conditions  required 
by  the  agricultural  law  are  performed.  These  colonists  will  engage 
chiefly  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton. 

According  to  press  reports  there  are  under  cultivation  in  the 
Department  of  Rivas  331,551  cacao  trees  which  produce  annually 
138,435  pounds  of  CACAO,  and  397,620  coffee  trees  which  produce 
157,400  pounds  of  coffee. 

PANAMA. 

During  March  650,000  pounds  of  SUGAR  WAS  EXPORTED  to 
the  United  States  from  Panama,  the  value  of  the  export  being 
$87,580.  An  American  company  bought  the  total  sugar  product 
of  the  country  for  export,  shipping  it  in  April  and  May.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  Panaman  sugar  has  been  exported  to  the  United 
States. 

In  AprU  the  TOTAL  EXPORT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
from  Panama  amounted  to  $666,526.  The  shipments  were  made 
from  the  following  ports  as  here  given:  Bocas  del  Toro,  $307,830; 
Colon,  $262,862;  and  Panama,  $95,834.  The  general  imports  into 
Panama  during  March  and  April  were  as  follows:  March,  3,935,000 
tons,  worth  $1,089,000,  and  in  April  6,056,000  tons,  worth  $1,507,000. 

The  Government  of  Panamfi,  has  ordered  the  construction  of  a 
SYSTEM  OF  HIGHWAYS,  for  which  the  sum  of  $7,500,000  has 
been  appropriated,  to  be  expended  at  the  rate  of  a  million  a  year. 
The  Grovernment  has  called  for  bids  from  American  contractors. 

The  Government  of  Panama,  on  May  18,  officially  inaugurated 
the  first  SCUTCHING  ^LVCHINE  installed  in  the  country  for  the 
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process  of  extracting  the  fiber  from  abaca  (hemp)  and  other  fibrous 
plants.  The  new  machine  is  installed  in  the  School  of  Arts  and 
Crafts. 

In  response  to  the  question  of  the  governor  of  the  province  in  regard 
to  issuing  PERMITS  TO  CHINESE  APOTHECARIES  to  sell 
Chinese  drugs,  the  pharmaceutical  investigating  committee  states 
that  under  the  present  administrative  code  Chinese  selling  such  drugs 
could  not  l)e  considered  apothecaries,  nor  the  medicines  they  sell  be 
considered  drugs  or  pharmaceutical  products. 

During  February  the  EXPORTS  from  Panama  to  the  United  States 
totaled  a  value  of  $330,668,  of  which  bananas  represented  50  per  cent. 
Panama’s  imports  during  the  same  month  amounted  to  $1,244,000, 
classified  by  countries  as  follows:  Imported  from  the  United  States, 
$960,000;  China,  $173,000;  England,  $51,000;  Peru,  $20,000;  France, 
$11,000;  and  other  countries,  $29,000. 

PARAGUAY. 

During  1919  among  the  ANIMALS  SLAUGHTERED  in  the  pack¬ 
ing  industry  of  Paraguay  were  97,113  beeves,  of  w'hich  92,233  were 
steers  and  4,878  cows. 

Statistics  furnished  by  the  Banco  Agricola  show  the  status  of 
AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PILAR  as  follows: 
Twenty  hectares  of  land  sown  in  cotton;  80  hectares  in  sugar  cane; 
400  hectares  in  corn;  250  hectares  in  sweet  potatoes;  50  hectares  in 
beans;  20  hectares  in  peanuts;  as  well  as  2,000  castor-bean  plants 
and  60,000  orange  trees. 

The  department  of  lands  and  colonies  has  provided  for  a  new  com¬ 
mission  to  be  created  which  is  to  take  charge  of  the  NEW  COLONY 
to  be  founded  on  land  in  the  following  sections  of  the  department  of 
Barrero  Grande:  Loma  Guazu,  Mbocayaty,  Cahundy,  Canada,  Ita- 
cupe,  and  Yuquerimi. 

Approval  has  been  given  for  the  construction  of  the  PL'^BLIC 
IkLVRKET  in  the  municipality  of  Yegros. 

The  President  issued  a  decree  on  May  8  authorizing  the  founding 
of  AUSTRIAN  AND  GERM^VN  COLONIES  on  the  unclaimed  lands 
of  the  colonies  of  Antequera  and  Rosario  Lomas  in  the  department 
of  Villa  de  San  Pedro. 

According  to  reports  furnished  by  the  bureau  of  statistics,  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year  the  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 
amounted  to  3,484,378  pesos  gold,  of  which  1,968,449  pesos  were 
imports  and  1,515,929  pesos  exports. 

Of  the  L^VST  TOBACCO  CROP  the  examiner’s  office  received 
126,561  bales,  of  which  103,798  bales  were  examined  and  exported, 
and  9,517  bales  exported  unexamined,  leaving  a  balance  of  13,246 
still  on  hand. 
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PERU. 

The  PEHl’VIAN  STEAMSHIP  CO.  will  construct  four  new  ves¬ 
sels  to  a(Ul  to  its  fleet.  This  company  has  leased  from  the  Peruvian 
Government  the  ex-German  steamers  Palta  and  Auuhls. 

The  Executive  Power  has  issued  a  decree  regulating  the  regional 
CATTLE  AND  HOUSE  FAIRS  which  are  held  in  the  country'  on 
August  31  of  each  year.  A  prize  of  100  Peruvian  pounds  is  offered 
to  the  stock  raiser  who  exhibits  the  largest  number  of  cattle  from  his 
ranch.  Another  prize  will  be  given  for  the  best  and  largest  exhibits 
of  horses,  and  a  prize  is  also  offered  for  the  largest  exhibit  of  trotting 
horses. 

Imperial  valley  LAND  to  the  extent  of  1,000  hectares  is  being 
offered  by  the  Peruvian  Government  in  1  hectare  lots,  provided  with 
water  for  irrigation  at  a  price  which  will  pay  for  the  irrigation  works, 
the  sale  to  be  made  to  persons  who  have  worked  on  the  irrigation 
project. 

The  Executive  Power  has  authorized  the  Guano  Administrative  Co. 
to  work  the  Gl’ANO  DEPOSITS  in  Santa  Rosa  and  Guanape. 

The  C'entral  Regional  Congress  has  ordered  the  construction  of  a 
MARKET  in  the  city  of  Ambo. 

An  Italian-Peruvian  BOARD  OF  TRADE  and  Industry  has  been 
organized  in  Genoa  to  promote  trade  between  the  two  countries. 

The  Southern  Regional  Congress  has  provided  lands  in  Masca- 
bamba,  district  of  Ollantaitambo,  as  the  site  of  a  town  and  railway 
station  on  the  Cuzco-Santa  Railway. 

A  law  has  been  passed  providing  for  the  construction  of  a  CART 
ROAD  between  Coracora,  capital  of  the  Province  of  Parinacochas, 
and  the  port  of  Chala. 

SALVADOR. 

On  May  lo  last  work  was  commenced  on  the  RAILWAY  line  which 
will  put  in  communication  the  Department  of  Ahuachapan  with  that 
of  Santa  Ana,  the  District  of  Metapan,  and  the  Guatemalan  frontier. 

R.  Gallardo  has  been  authorized  to  install  and  operate  an  ELEC¬ 
TRIC  plant  in  the  city  of  Cojutepeque,  and  to  furnish  electric  light 
and  power  to  that  municipality. 

The  International  RAILWAYS  of  Central  America  have  been 
authorized  to  build  the  following  lines:  Thirty-one  kilometers  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  Michapa  and  San  Salvador  line  before  June  1,  1921;  42 
kilometers  of  the  Santa  Lucia  to  Ahuachapan  line  before  May  1, 
1922;  and  82  kilometers  of  the  Santa  Lucia  to  Metapan  line  before 
February  15,  1923.  The  Government  will  pay  the  company  S12,000 
per  kilometer,  and  will  deliver  to  it  the  following  subvention  bonds: 
$600,000  on  May  1,  1920;  $600,000  on  May  1,  1921;  and  the  balance 
on  May  1,  1922.  The  company  also  proposes  to  build  a  bridge  over 
the  lA'inpa  River  before  1921. 
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In  1919  the  slaughterhouses  of  San  Salvador  Cit}’  killed  24,467 
beeves,  valued  at  1,196,206  colones. 

An  Executive  decree  of  May  14,  1920,  forbids  the  exportation  of 
SUGAR  from  the  Republic. 

URUGUAY. 

In  March  last  the  public  MARKETS  of  Montevideo  received  the 
following:  4,901,910  kilos  of  vegetables,  1,857,468  kilos  of  fruits, 
128,447  dozen  eggs,  53,024  fowls,  and  107,009  kilos  of  fish. 

In  March,  1920,  the  freight  and  passenger  TRAFFIC  of  the  Central 
Uruguay  Railway  in  the  I)t*partnient  of  Montevideo  consisted  of 
shipments  of  outgoing  freight  totaling  26,258,944  kilos,  and  receipts 
43,478,742  kilos.  The  number  of  passengers  entering  was  28,794, 
and  the  number  leaving  29,997. 

From  April  1,  1919,  to  March  31,  1920,  the  imports  of  Argentine 
WINES  aggregated  3,5 12,-500  liters,  as  compared  with  950,000  liters 
during  the  same  period  of  the  previous  years. 

In  March,  1920,  the  imports  of  Argentine  FRUITS  amounted  to 
1,384,400  kilos,  of  which  1,223.120  kilos  were  quinces. 

According  to  figures  published  in  the  press,  the  total  value  of  the 
sales  of  STOCK  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year  amounted 
to  17,091,905  pesos. 

VENEZUELA. 

The  Caribbean  Petroleum  Co.,  wliich  holds  the  concession  granted 
to  Rafael  Max.  Valladares  by  the  Federal  Government  on  January 
2,  1912,  for  the  exploitation  and  exportation  of  PETROLEOI  and 
like  products,  worked  339  deposits  in  1919,  79  of  which  were  aban¬ 
doned  before  the  close  of  the  year.  The  output  in  1919  aggregated 
45,913  metric  tons,  upon  which  pa\’ment  was  made  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  2  bolivars  per  ton.  The  exports  of  petroleum  amounted  to 
2,168  tons.  The  company  refined  in  its  refinery  at  San  Lorenzo 
43,060  tons,  and  used  as  fuel  686  tons.  Since  January  1,  1919,  the 
company  has  sold  for  consumption  in  the  country  3,323,086  liters  of 
kerosene,  2,186,271  liters  of  gasoline,  1,350  liters  of  mineral  turpen¬ 
tine,  and  306  liters  of  benzene.  The  company  paid  to  the  Nation 
during  the  year  referred  to  1,184,511  bolivars,  made  up  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  items:  Mining  tax,  265.650  bolivars;  area  tax,  133,078;  exploita¬ 
tion  tax,  91,827;  tax  on  kerosene,  618,575;  tax  on  gasoline,  75,110; 
tax  on  mineral  turpentine,  2.59;  and  tax  on  benzene,  10  bolivars. 

In  1920  the  PRODUCTION  OF  ORES  decreased  considerably, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  South  American  copper  syndicate,  one  of  the 
principal  producers,  in  conformity  with  orders  from  its  board  of 
directors  in  England,  ceased  to  operate  in  March,  1919.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  gold  in  1919  was  653,157  grams,  as  compared  with  712,007 
grams  in  1918,  while  the  output  of  copper  in  1919  was  2,690,290 
kilos,  as  compared  with  29,708,195  kilos  in  1918. 
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The  production  of  ASPHALT  in  1920  by  the  New  York  and  Ber¬ 
mudez  Co.  from  the  Guanoco  asphalt  lake  aggregated  45,936  tons, 
of  which  42,459  tons  were  exported. 


ECONOMICandFINANCIAL’’® 
AFFAIRS 


ARGENTINA. 

The  obligations  issued  in  Paris  of  the  BANK  called  “El  Hogar 
Argentine, ”  amounting  to  107,000,000  francs,  were  redeemed  on 
April  23  last  under  the  direction  of  the  Spanish  Bank  of  the  River 
Plate.  Under  an  agreement  made  with  the  British  Government  on 
April  17  last  a  loan  of  50,000,000  pesos  gold  was  made  to  pay  a 
loan  of  a  like  sum  made  with  United  States  bankers  and  which  fell 
due  on  May  31  last. 

The  PORT  REVENUES  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  in  1919 
amounted  to  1,. 537, 715  pesos. 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  BANK  OF  THE  ARGENTINE  NATION 
on  March  31,  1920,  showed  cash  on  hand  288,750,638  pesos  currency 
and  49,563,734  pesos  gold.  The  deposits  were  1,281,942,539  pesos 
currency  and  9,865,926  pesos  gold. 

The  message  of  the  President  of  May  14  last  states  that  the 
REVENUES  of  the  Government  in  1919  amounted  to  370,000,000 
pesos,  or  68,000,000  pesos  more  than  the  revenues  of  the  previous 
year.  During  the  first  half  of  the  present  year  the  revenues  were 
50,000,000  pesos  in  excess  of  those  of  the  same  period  of  last  year. 
The  deposits  in  all  the  banks  in  March,  1919,  were  10,000,000  pesos 
gold  and  2,786,000,000  pesos  paper,  and  the  cash  on  hand  54,000,000 
pesos  gold  and  833,000,000  pesos  paper.  In  March,  1920,  the  depos¬ 
its  were  17,000,000  pesos  gold  and  3,157,000,000  pesos  paper,  and 
the  cash  on  hand  82,000,000  pesos  gold  and  850,000,000  pesos  paper. 
Including  the  large  quantities  of  gold  which  have  reached  the 
country  up  to  May  1,  1920,  the  money  circulation  of  the  country 
at  that  time  was  1,344,000,000  pesos  currency,  and  the  gold  deposits 
intended  for  conversion,  472,000,000  pesos  gold. 


BOLIVIA. 

The  Congress  has  passed  a  law  providing  for  the  creation  of  a 
HIGHER  COLUT  OF  APPRAISAL,  to  bo  presided  over  by  the 
director  general  of  customs.  It  will  be  vested  with  the  following 
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powers:  To  decide  appeals  on  decisions  of  values  and  double  taxes 
made  in  the  first  instance  by  the  customs  agents ;  to  decide  questions 
raised  by  merchants  regarding  articles  of  doubtful  appraisal;  and 
to  consider  changes  in  the  customs  tariff.  The  same  law  makes 
effective  the  customs  tariff  of  imports  compiled  by  the  director 
general  of  customs,  and  which  contains  2,270  clauses  and  40  general 
rules  for  their  application. 

During  1919  the  total  NET  PROFITS  OF  THE  BANCO  DE  LA 
NACTON  BOLIVIANA  were  2,944,749  bolivianos  (boliviano  equals 
S0.3S93),  which  will  he  divided  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
hank.  The  general  statement  issued  December  31,  1919,  was  as 
follows:  Bills  in  circulation,  26,942,094  bolivianos;  cash  in  gold, 
16,372,579  bolivianos;  in  foreign  hanks,  17,978,614  bolivianos;  and 
the  reserve  fund,  5,056,437  bolivianos.  The  present  capital  of  the 
hank  is  20,000,000  bolivianos. 


BRAZIL. 

A  GERMAN  STOCK  COMPANY  with  a  capital  of  10,000,000 
marks  has  been  organized  in  Rio  do  Janeiro  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
bond  for  merchandise  purchased  hy  its  members,  and  especially  for 
raw  materials  shipped  from  abroad  to  be  manufactured  in  German 
factories. 

The  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  COMMERCE  of  Porto  Alegre  has 
increased  its  capital  from  10,000  to  20,000  contos,  and  has  established 
a  branch  at  Gravatahy. 

Of  the  50,000,000  milreis  appropriated  on  January  12  last  for 
improvements  in  the  CENTRAL  RAILWAY  of  Brazil,  23,400,000 
will  be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  stations  and  yards.  5,500,000  for 
offices,  2,050,000  milreis  for  warehouses,  1,000,000  milreis  for  rolling 
stock  material,  8,930,000  milreis  for  freight  and  passenger  cars,  and 
5,920,000  milreis  for  locomotives. 

The  BANK  OF  BRAZIL  increased  its  agencies  in  1919  from  7  to 
24,  and  its  net  earnings  from  12,471  contos  in  1918  to  14,788  contos 
in  1919. 

The  budget  submitted  by  the  department  of  communications  for 
PUBLIC  WORKS  in  1921  amounts  to  284,768  contos  currency  and 
14,698  contos  gold. 

The  receipts  of  the  NORTHEASTERN  RAILWAY  from  January 
to  April,  1919,  amounted  to  1,418  contos. 

In  1919  the  total  INDUSTRIAL  TAXES  amounted  to  484  contos 
gold  and  93,548  contos  currency. 

In  1919  the  DISCOUNT  TRANSACTIONS  of  banks  in  Brazil 
amounted  to  750,333  contos. 

On  December  31, 1919,  the  capital  of  the  BRAZILIAN  PRODUCTS 
CO.  amounted  to  3,966  contos. 
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cm  EE. 

In  1919  the  PX’BLIC  EMPLOYEES’  SAVINGS  BANK  did  the 
following  business:  Deposits,  2,668,570  pesos;  mortgage  transactions, 
2,301,923  pesos;  total  amount  of  business  since  the  founding  of  the 
bank  on  December  31,  1919,  21,838,683  pesos.  The  insurance 
section,  which  was  founded  on  July  1,  1919,  issued  during  the  first 
half  of  that  year  415  policies,  aggregating  5,284,500  pesos. 

In  1919  the  net  profits  of  the  Antofagasta  NITRATE  Co.  were 
8,733,428  pesos;  of  the  Loa  Nitrate  Co.,  115,811  pounds  sterling; 
and  of  the  New  Castilla  Nitrate  Co.,  9,902  pesos. 

The  following  companies  have  been  authorized  by  the  Government 
to  increase  their  capital:  Villa  del  Mar  Club,  to '600,000  pesos;  Grace 
&  Co.  (Chile)  to  800,000  pesos;  and  the  Bociuete  Nitrate  Co.,  to  the 
amount  of  1,200,000  pounds  sterling. 

The  E.xecutive  Power  has  been  authorized  to  issue  TREASURY 
NOTES  to  the  value  of  2,500,000  pesos  for  use  exclusively  in  com¬ 
pleting  the  National  Library,  the  Historic  Museum,  and  the  General 
Archives  building. 

In  1919  the  CONSOLIDATED  TOTORAL  TIN  CO.  had  net 
earnings  of  497,008  pesos. 

The  CUSTOMS  DUTIES  collected  in  April  last  aggregated 
9,462,090  gold  pesos,  of  which  6,549,826  were  export  duties. 

According  to  a  report  of  the  BL’^REAU  OF  NATIONAL  LANDS 
in  1919  there  were  166  new  deeds  issued,  representing  a  value  of 
13,973,787  pesos,  and  217  deeds  registered,  representing  17,079,364 
pesos.  The  State  owns  9,708  properties,  valued  at  344,090,301  pesos. 

COLOMBIA. 

The  ministry  of  the  treasury  has  made  a  contract  with  the  agent 
of  the  Bogota  branch  of  the  National  City  Bank  for  an  ACUOl'NT 
CURRENT  for  six  months,  renewable  in  six  months’  periods,  to  the 
amount  of  100,000  pesos. 

The  National  Government  decreed  on  March  31  that  when  COL¬ 
LECTION  OF  FOREIGN  MONEY  ORDERS  was  made  in  the 
national  post  and  telegraph  offices,  in  drafts  payable  in  the  money 
of  the  country  from  which  they  were  sent,  that  payment  shoiUd  be 
made  in  such  money,  the  transaction  recorded,  including  the  corre¬ 
sponding  difference  in  exchange,  in  accordance  with  article  58  of  the 
seventh  heading  of  the  budget.  The  post  and  telegraph  offices,  to 
show  the  expenditures  occasioned  by  the  payment  of  drafts,  will 
present  with  the  draft  statements  of  two  banks  of  the  city,  showing 
the  rate  of  exchange  on  the  day  pa\Tnent  was  made  and  also  the 
receipt  of  the  addressee.  * 
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In  compliance  with  the  law  that  banks  shall  recall  MORTGAGE 
CERTIFICATES  AT  4  PER  CENT,  issued  in  accordance  with  the 
contracts  made  with  the  Government,  the  Banco  Lopez  of  Bogota 
amortized  up  to  the  1st  of  February  last  199,640  pesos,  leaving  a 
balance  of  100,257  pesos. 

Decree  No.  828  of  April  20  provided  for  the  payment  of  the  INTER¬ 
EST  ON  TREASCRY  CERTIFICATES  which  formed  the  debt  of 
the  State. 

According  to  information  published  on  May  1  bv  the  ministry  of 
the  treasury,  the  CERTIFICATES  OF  THE  CASH  RESERVE 
deposited  in  the  banks,  classified  by  departments,  amoimted  in  pesos 
to  the  following  figures:  Antioquia,  470,000;  Caldas,  110,000;  Cundi- 
namarca,  340,000;  Tolima,  40,000;  Atlantico,  180,000;  Bolivar, 
60,000;  Santandar  del  Sur,  40,000;  and  Narino  36,000;  total, 
1,281,000  pesos. 

The  ministry  of  government  gave  permission,  on  March  15,  to  the 
municipal  council  of  Cali,  Department  of  the  Valle  del  Cauca,  to  con¬ 
tract  a  LOAN  OF  1,000,000  pesos,  for  the  construction  of  a  metal 
aqueduct  with  pressure  svstem  and  for  other  public  works. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May  the  COLOMBIAN  BONDS  OF  THE 
INTERNAL  DEBT  which  the  Government  had  ordered  from  the 
.t\jnerican  Bank  Note  Co.  arrived,  and  the  Government  is  now  ex¬ 
changing  the  provisional  notes  which  were  in  circulation.  The  Co¬ 
lombian  bond  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  safest  and  best  investments 
in  to-day’s  money  market,  as  it  is  guaranteed  by  the  Government 
and  pays  10  per  cent  annual  interest.  It  is  taken  as  the  equivalent 
of  money  at  par  in  aU  the  national  revenue  collections,  and  will  be 
amortized  annually  on  the  accumulative  system  at  the  rate  of  1  per 
cent  of  the  capital  issued. 

COSTA  RICA. 

During  February  the  total  REVENUE  FROM  THE  NATIONAL 
TELEGRAPH  OFFICES  was  25,600  colones  (colon  equals  $0.4653), 
collected  as  follows:  San  Jose,  14,808  colones;  Alajuela,  1,659 
colones;  Cartago,  1,556  colones;  Heredia,  468  colones;  Guanacaste, 
2,315  colones;  Puntarenas,  3,086  colones;  and  Limon  1,708  colones. 

The  President  has  authorized  the  municipality  of  Turrialba  to 
CONTRA(?T  A  LOAN  of  15,000  colones  for  the  construction  of  a 
municipal  market. 

During  April  the  total  RECEIPTS  FROM  THE  SAN  JOSE 
TRAMWAY  were  23,533  colones,  the  company  having  transported 
222,635  persons  during  the  month. 

The  Banco  Internacional  de  Costa  Rica  has  been  authorized  to 
ISSUE  36,000  COLONES  in  bills.  The  bills  of  this  issue  will  be 
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50-colon  notes,  to  replace  a  like  sum  of  bills  of  various  denomina¬ 
tions  which  have  been  withdrawn  from  circulation. 


CUBA. 

The  MUNICIPAL  BLDGET  of  ^farianao  for  the  fiscal  year 
1920-21  gives  the  estimated  receipts  as  §204,231  and  the  estimated 
expenditures  at  §203,619. 

The  net  earnings  of  the  Cl'BAN  RAILWAY  CO.  from  July  1, 
1919,  to  March  31,  1920,  were  §1,671,122. 

In  May  last  the  Habana  CUSTOMHOUSE  collected  §4,277,530; 
the  Santiago  customhouse,  $50,590;  the  Sagua  la  Grande  custom¬ 
house,  $110,120;  and  the  Matanzas  customhouse,  $168,355. 

The  National  Explosive  Factory  has  been  authorized  to  increase 
its  CAPITAL  to  $250,000;  the  Union  Antiliana  Insurance  Co.  to 
$3,000,000;  and  the  Manati  Sugar  Co.  to  $15,000,000. 

In  1919  the  net  earnings  of  the  Habana  ELECTRIC  Light  & 
Power  Co.  were  $3,479,751. 

In  May  last  the  RECEIPTS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
COMMUNICATIONS  amounted  to  $225,932,  of  which  $86,198  were 
from  the  telegraph  section  and  $139,734  from  the  department  of 
posts. 

The  International  Bank  has  established  a  department  of  IM^H- 
GRATION  for  the  purpose  of  a.ssisting  Spanish  immigrants  who 
come  to  Cuba. 

Under  a  decree  of  June  12  last  an  issue  of  silver  and  nickel  COIN 
to  the  value  of  $2,100,000  pesos  has  been  authorized.  The  silver 
coins  will  he  issued  in  denominations  of  10,  20,  and  40  cent  pieces, 
and  the  copper  coins  in  denominations  of  1  and  5  cents. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

The  BANCO  NACIONAL  DE  SANTO  DOMINGO  has  merged 
with  the  American  Foreign  Banking  Corporation  of  New  York.  The 
offices  of  the  Banco  Nacional  will  continue  as  at  present,  only  that 
the  name  will  be  changed  to  the  American  Foreign  Banking  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

In  the  month  of  April  the  total  INTERNAL  REVENUE  col¬ 
lected  by  the  office  of  San  Pedro  de  Macoris  was  33,094  pesos  (peso 
equals  $1),  collected  as  follows:  Alcoholic  liquors,  22,305  pesos; 
internal-revenue  stamps,  4,104  pesos;  mails  and  telegraphs,  1,766 
pesos;  taxes  on  property,  1,160  pesos;  civil  registry,  941  pesos; 
sanitary’  taxes,  504  pesos;  fines,  264  pesos;  embargoes,  53  pesos; 
patents,  29  pesos;  and  for  other  taxes,  50  pesos. 

According  to  figures  furnished  by  the  DOMINICAN  CIAIMS 
COMMISSION  on  the  work  completed  since  April  30,  the  total 
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number  of  claims  registered  to  that  date  was  9,029,  with  an  aggregate 
value  of  14,622,644  pesos;  .'>,531  claims,  worth  3,384,592  pesos,  were 
adjudicated;  2,263  claims,  valued  at  4,881,022,  were  disallowed; 
35  claims,  valued  at  183,979  pesos,  were  annulled;  and  80  claims, 
valued  at  401,099  pesos,  were  held  to  be  without  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  commission. 

During  May  THE  CUSTOMS  COLLECTION  OF  SAN  PEDRO 
DE  MACORIS  were  129,086  pesos. 

The  municipality  of  La  Romana  has  contracted  a  I.OAN  with 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  lor  50,000  pesos,  to  be  used  for 
the  construction  of  public  w'orks  of  the  city. 

ECUADOR. 

The  Caja  de  Ahorros  (savings  bank)  of  the  Province  of  Guayaquil 
on  April  3  opened  the  following  new  sections:  Insurance,  mortgages, 
deposits,  and  discounts. 

The  National  Government  on  April  last  authorized  the  committee 
on  water  supply  of  the  fire  department  of  Guayaquil  to  contract  a 
LOAN  OF  1,000,000  SUCRES  (sucre  equals  .80.4867)  from  the  Banco 
Comercial  Agricola  for  the  immediate  improvement  of  the  city  water 
supply  for  fire. 

On  March  30  the  STATEMENT  OF  THE  BANCO  DEL  AZUAY 
showed  the  following  figures:  Assets — Gold,  266,650  sucres;  silver, 
4,  200  sucres;  bills  of  other  banks,  10,621  sucres;  promissory  notes, 
6,727  sucres;  uncollected  drafts,  415,374  sucres;  outstanding  ac¬ 
counts,  281,294  sucres;  shareholders,  500,200  sucres;  expenditures 
on  the  building,  63,279  sucres;  furnishings  and  fixtures,  6,733  sucres; 
foreign  debtors,  12,580  sucres;  general  expenditures,  5,177  sucres; 
letters  of  credit,  28,954  sucres;  interest  and  discounts,  28,416  sucres; 
and  exchange  account,  8,260  sucres.  Liabilities — Capital,  1,000,000 
sucres;  reserve  fund,  66,620  sucres;  fund  for  dividends,  21,752 
sucres;  circulation,  531,458  sucres;  deposits,  638,329  sucres;  com¬ 
missions,  102  sucres;  agents,  28,666  sucres. 

The  National  Government  issued  a  decree  on  April  30  that  the 
rate  of  exchange  would  be  computed  in  sucres  as  follows:  For  the 
United  States  and  Panama,  3.13  sucres  per  dollar.  For  the  salaries 
and  maintenance  of  the  Ecuadorean  Consulates  in  foreign  countries 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  Customs  and  Parcel  Post  Offices  the  rate 
will  be  as  follows:  England,  £1  sterling,  equals  8.35  sucres;  France, 
5  francs,  0.66  sucre;  Switzerland,  5  francs,  1.92  sucres;  Italy,  5 
lire,  0.50  sucre;  Spain,  5  pesetas,  1.86  sucres;  Germany,  4  marks, 
0.15i  sucre;  Chile,  1  peso,  0.66  sucre;  Peru,  1  Peruvian  pound,  10 
sucres. 
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GUATEMALA. 

To  offset  the  lack  of  funds  needed  for  the  maintenance  of  CHARI¬ 
TABLE  INSTITUTIONS  in  the  Republic  the  Executive  Power  has 
given  100,000  pesos  toward  the  expenses  of  such  institutions  to  tide 
them  over  until  public  revenues  for  that  purpose  become  available. 

According  to  a  recent  report  on  December  31,  1919,  the  OCCI¬ 
DENTAL  BANK  had  on  hand  18,843  pesos,  silver;  gold,  314,620 
pesos;  nickel  and  copper,  13,331  pesos;  bank  notes  of  other  banks 
13,906,100  pesos;  and  bank  bills  of  the  Occidental  Bank,  16,632,530 
pesos;  or  a  total  of  30,885,433  pesos.  The  Agencies  had  on  hand 
357,646  pesos.  Other  assets  were  as  follows:  Bills  receivable, 
1,032,708  pesos;  mortgages,  contracts,  and  loans,  85,136,906  pesos; 
funds  available  abroad  and  guaranteed  deposits,  1,056,864  pesos; 
real  estate,  1,625,601  pesos;  shares  in  other  companies,  157,507 
pesos;  total  assets,  175,957,619  pesos;  capital,  1,650,000  pesos;  re¬ 
serve,  17,000,000  pesos;  other  funds,  8,900,000  pesos;  sight  deposits, 
69,947,537  pesos;  bank  notes  issued,  74,876,573  pesos;  time  deposits, 
285,604  pesos;  sundry  creditors,  1,694,635  pesos;  total  liabilities, 
175,957,619  pt'sos. 

A  law  of  May  19  last  imposes  an  ADDITIONAL  TAX  of  1  peso 
gold  per  quintal  on  sugar  exported  from  the  Republic.  The  amount 
of  the  tax,  which  is  to  be  in  force  only  until  February  28,  1921,  will 
be  used  for  the  support  of  the  public  charity  institutions  of  the 
country. 

HONDURAS. 

In  November  and  December,  1919,  and  in  January,  1920,  the 
receipts  of  the  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE  amounted  to 
23,723  pesos,  and  the  expenses  to  16,463  pesos,  yielding  a  net  profit 
of  87,260. 

In  March  of  the  present  year  the  receipts  of  the  NATIONAL 
RAILWAY  OF  HONDURAS  amounted  to  46.636  pesos,  which, 
plus  the  balance  on  hand  from  February,  1920,  of  11,242  pesos, 
makes  a  total  of  57,878  pesos.  During  the  same  month  the  expenses 
amounted  to  35,310  pesos,  which,  deducted  from  the  receipts,  leaves 
u  net  balance  of  22,568  pesos  in  April  last. 

NICAnAGU.\. 

The  national  congress  has  authorized  the  Executive  Power  to 
contract  a  LOAN  for  the  sum  of  300,000  cordobas  with  the  National 
Bank  of  Nicaragua,  giving  as  secmit}’  the  excess  revenues  comprised 
in  the  present  fiscal  plan.  The  loan  may  be  made  in  a  lump  sum  or 
in  partial  payments,  and  the  Executive  is  authorized  to  arrange  with 
the  bank  the  conditions  of  the  transaction. 
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During  the  montli  of  Junuary  of  the  present  year  the  CUSTO^fS 
RECEIPTS  of  Nicaragua  amounted  to  159,218  cordobas,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  94,337  cordobas  collected  during  the  same  month  of  1919. 


PANAMA. 

Tlie  department  of  hacienda  and  treasury  has  issued  a  decree 
providing  for  the  .VMORTIZATION  OF  THE  INTERNAL  DEBT. 

Presidential  decree  of  March  11  has  proNided  that  the  annual  in¬ 
come  from  the  canal,  approximately  S60,000,  and  the  revenue  of  the 
constitutional  fund,  approximately  81,000,000,  be  devoted  to  the 
canceUation  of  the  DEBT  CONTRACTED  WITH  THE  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  OF  THE  CAN.\L  ZONE  and  with  the  Panama  Railroad. 
This  provision  is  to  be  effective  for  one  year  only. 

PARAGUAY. 

From  March  1,  1919,  to  February  29,  1920,  the  MOVEMENT  OF 
GOLD  in  the  exchange  onici‘s  was  as  follows:  Entered:  75,510 
pesos  of  the  conversion  fund:  1,888,972  pesos  from  the  general  treas¬ 
ury:  1,011,746  pesos  by  purchases;  1,685,720  pesos  by  law  No. 
258;  132,005  pesos  from  the  general  treasury,  by  law  No.  326;  and 
5,917  pesos  from  commissions  and  interests.  Dispatched:  1.904,.549 
pesos  for  the  general  treasury;  3,581,018  pesos  for  sales;  132,006 
pesos  for  the  general  treasury  by  law  326;  and  2,731  pesos  for  com¬ 
missions  and  interests.  The  total  entries  of  gold  for  the  year  were 
4,799,872,  and  the  total  amount  dispatched  5,620,307  pc.sos. 

From  the  establishment  of  the  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICE 
OF  CLAIMS  up  to  February  29  the  following  business  has  been  at¬ 
tended  to:  Received  6,605  claims,  totaling  a  value  of  792,096  pesos 
gold  and  43,257,617  pesos  currency;  6,122  claims,  worth  594,796 
pesos  gold  and  28,289,605  pesos  currency,  were  allowed,  leaving 
unsettled  483  claims,  for  4,321  pesos  gold  and  7,405,268  pesos 
currency. 

On  December  31,  1919,  the  statement  of  the  BANCO  AGRICOLA 
was  as  follows:  *Vssets,  34,459,096  pesos  currency;  uncollected  ob¬ 
ligations,  21,061,775  pesos  currency  and  7,833  pesos  gold;  cash  on 
hand  and  in  private  banks,  4,558,489  pesos  currency  and  2,875 
pesos  gold;  with  agencies  in  the  interior,  1,460,041  pesos  currency; 
property,  aggricultural  implements,  seeds,  etc.,  9,288,275  pesos 
currency;  bridges  and  roads,  1,436,897  pesos  currency;  canceled 
amortizations,  2,474,567  pesos  currency  and  797  pesos  gold;  and 
interest  collected,  877,273  pesos  currency. 

During  1919  the  net  profits  of  the  BANCO  DE  ESPANA  Y 
PARAGHAY  were  4,129,434  pesos  currency,  which,  added  to  the 
balance  of  1 ,231  pesos  from  the  previous  year,  gives  a  total  of  4,130,665 
pesos,  divided  according  to  the  rules  of  the  bank. 
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PERU. 

During;  the  last  half  of  1919  the  net  earnings  of  the  Deposit  and 
Consignation  BANK  of  Lima  were  8,523  Peruvian  pounds. 

In  February  last  the  transactions  of  the  CAMARA  DE  COMPEN- 
SACION  represented  a  value  of  17,295,378  Peruvian  pounds.  The 
average  monthly  transactions  of  this  board  in  1919  were  10,448,567 
Peruvian  pounds. 

On  December  31,  1919,  the  BANK  BILLS  IN  CIRCULATION 
in  Peru,  guaranteed  by  gold  reserves,  amounted  to  9,280,738  Peru¬ 
vian  pounds. 

According  to  the  balance  of  March  31  of  the  Tax  Collection  Co. 
the  REVENUES  collected  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
year  aggregated  400,738  Peruvian  pounds,  as  compared  with  120,456 
Peruvian  pounds  during  the  first  quarter  of  1919. 

SALVADOR. 

Under  a  law  of  March  18  last  a  tax  of  25  colones  monthly  has  been 
imposed  by  the  Municipality  of  Sociedad,  Department  of  Morazan, 
on  gold  and  silver  mines. 

Congress  has  granted  a  SUBSIDY  of  10,000  colones  to  the  promo¬ 
tion  boanl  of  San  Vicente  to  be  used  in  commencing  works  under  its 
charge. 

In  1919  the  total  value  of  GOVERNMENT  REVENUES  amounted 
to  13,432,337  colones.  The  expenditures  during  the  period  referred 
to  were  13,704,263  colones. 

By  order  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  the  duty  on  WALL 
PAPER  has  been  fixed  at  1  centavo  gold  per  kilo. 

URUGUAY. 

In  March  last  the  total  value  of  the  sale  of  REAL  PROPERTY 
in  the  Republic  amounted  to  11,345,851  pesos. 

The  REVENUES  of  the  Municipality  of  Montevideo,  collected  in 
March,  1920,  plus  a  balance  of  121,078  pesos  carried  over  from  Feb¬ 
ruary,  amounted  to  561 ,263  pesos.  The  expenditures  in  March  to¬ 
taled  359,955  pesos.  The  balance  on  hand  on  April  1,  1920,  was, 
therefore,  201,310  pesos. 

In  March  of  the  present  year  the  transactions  of  the  NATIONAL 
SAVINGS  AND  DISCOUNT  BANK  of  Montevideo  totaled  1 ,207,467 
pesos. 

The  CUSTOMS  REVENUES  in  March  last  amounted  to  1,828,721 
pesos,  of  which  1,779,122  pesos  were  paid  through  the  customhouse 
in  Montevideo.  This  was  an  increase  in  customs  receipts  over  the 
same  month  of  1919  of  29,716  pesos. 
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A  general  statement  of  the  condition  of  URUGUAYAN  BANKS 
on  March  31  last,  not  including  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Capital,  13,752,123  pesos;  coined  gold,  3,605,105  pesos;  and 
issue  of  bank  notes,  4,808,868  pesos.  The  foreign  banks  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  Uruguay  had  on  the  same  date  a  capital  of  3,727,222  pesos; 
coined  gold,  3,143,525  pesos;  and  an  issue  of  bank  notes,  6,817,800 
pesos.  On  the  date  mentioned  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  had  a  capi¬ 
tal  of  18,683,340  pesos;  coined  gold,  57,282,711  pesos;  and  issue  of 
bank  notes,  60,076,744. 

VENEZUELA. 

The  REVENUES  of  the  Venezuelan  Government  from  June  to 
December,  1919,  aggregated  46,363,744  bolivares,  consisting  of  cus¬ 
toms  duties  21,114,415,  and  internal  revenue  25,249,328  bolivares. 
The  revenues  of  the  second  half  of  1918  were  24,510,773  bolivares, 
the  increase  during  the  second  half  of  1919  having  been  21,852,971 
bolivares.  On  December  31,  1919,  the  national  treasury  had  on 
hand  in  cash  46,273,238  bolivares. 

The  statement  of  the  BANK  OF  VENEZUEUV  in  May  last  shows 
the  following  items:  Account  current  debtor,  26,000,000  bolivares; 
cash,  10,000,000  bolivares  at  home  and  4,500,000  bolivares  abroad; 
buildings,  800,000  bolivares;  guarantee  for  the  issue  of  bank  notes, 
1 1 ,000,000  bolivares;  total,  52,300,000  bolivares.  Capital  of  the  bank, 
12,000,000  bolivares;  issue  of  bank  notes,  23,000,000  bolivares;  pri¬ 
vate  deposits,  7,800,000  bolivares;  reserve,  3,500,000;  total,  53,- 
300,000  bolivares.  On  April  29  the  bank  increased  its  capital  to 
24,000,000  bolivares.  The  bank  proposes  to  maintam  on  hand 
18,000,000  bolivares  in  gold  of  the  total  subscribed,  which  will  permit 
it,  under  the  law,  to  issue  bank  notes  to  the  amount  of  36,000,000 
bolivares. 

The  tax  on  PEARL  FISHERIES  during  the  fiscal  year  1919 
amounted  to  289,160  bolivares,  as  compared  with  197,590  bolivares 
in  1918. 


son'll  AMERICAN'  NATION'S. 

On  Fehruar}'  29  last  there  was  concluded  in  Buenos  Aires  between 
the  Governments  of  the  Arj^entine  Republic,  Bolivia,  the  United 
States  of  Brazil,  Chile,  Para»:uay,  Peru,  and  Uru<;uay,  duly  repre- 
senteil  in  the  International  Police  Conference,  which  was  held  in  the 
capital  of  the  Argentine  Republic  from  the  2()th  to  the  29th  of  the 
month  referred  to,  a  SOUTH  AMERICAN  POLICE  CONVENTION. 
The  contracting  countries  permanently  agree  to  mutually  furnish  to 
each  other  information  concerning  the  jirojiosed  or  actual  acts  of 
anarchists  which  may  affect  or  be  considered  subversive  of  public 
order,  and  jiarticularly  concerning  publications  issued  for  jirojiaganda 
jiurjioses.  Reports  will  also  be  made  upon  resolutions  of  a  legal  or 
administrative  character  referring  to  the  prevention  of  anarchistic 
activities,  or  which  relate  to  the  preparation  or  jierjietration  of  ordi¬ 
nary  crimes  which  might  be  of  interest  to  the  contra<*ting  countries. 
This  information  will  extend  to  individuals  dangerous  to  society  and  to 
corpses  of  unknown  jiersons.  The  contract  ingnat  ions  will  advise  each 
other  of  the  departure  or  ex])ulsion  of  dangerous  individuals  of  the 
class  referred  to  in  the  convention,  regardless  of  the  country  to  which 
they  are  destined.  The  contracting  nations  will  aid  and  cooperate 
with  the  authorities  and  ])olice  agents  who  may  make  investigations 
outside  of  the  country.  The  convention  referred  to  is  of  an  admin¬ 
istrative  character,  and  the  rejiorts  and  information  exchanged  under 
it  are  restricted  by  the  laws  and  regulations  of  each  country.  Other 
countries  which  do  not  sign  the  convention  may  become  parties 
thereto  by  advising  any  of  the  contracting  Governments  of  their 
wish  so  to  do,  which  Government  will  duly  communicate  with  the 
other  Governments.  The  convention  becomes  binding  on  the  respec¬ 
tive  Governments  after  ratification  by  them  and  exchange  of  ratifi¬ 
cations. 

HAITI — UNITED  STATES. 

On  January  14  last  there  was  concluded  in  Washington  between 
the  United  States  luid  Haiti  a  convention  for  the  establishment  of 
an  INTERNATIONAL  GOLD  CLEARANCE  FUND  to  facilitate 
financial  transactions  between  the  two  countries,  similar  to  the  ones 
made  between  the  United  States,  Paraguay,  and  Guatemala  in 
November  and  December,  1919,  and  with  Ecuador  on  May  25  last. 
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ECUADOR. 

On  Anril  17  Ecuador  acceded  to  the  INTERNATIONAL  WIRE¬ 
LESS  C'ONVENTION  and  the  final  jirotocol  which  was  sipied  in 
London  on  June  5,  1912. 


COSTA  RICA. 


Lnder  date  of  April  23,  1920,  the  President  of  the  Republic  issued 
a  decree  concerning;  the  PROTECTION  OF  THE  Pl'BLIC  HEALTH 
by  the  administrative  and  municipal  authorities.  The  sanitary 
service,  which  is  j;eneral  or  local,  is  divided  into  land  and  maritime. 
The  administration  of  the  sanitary  service  of  (\)sta  Rica  is  in  charge 
of  the  superior  hoard  of  health.  The  law  contains  a  number  of 
chapters  concerning  the  central  sanitary  administration,  the  attri¬ 
butes  and  duties  of  the  sanitary  authorities,  municipal  sanitary 
administration,  prophylaxis  of  contagious  diseases,  the  sanitation  of 
cities,  dwellings,  industrial  hygiene,  maritime  sanitation,  medical 
statistics,  etc. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

On  April  10  last  the  Government  promulgated  the  law  of  CIVIL 
SERVICE.  This  law  establishes  a  civil  service  commission  in  charge 
of  the  appointment,  reentry,  transfer,  promotion,  demotion,  and 
discharge  of  public  officials  and  employees.  The  classified  service 
includes  all  civilian  officials  in  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
departments  of  the  national,  provincial  and  municipal  governments. 
No  one  shall  be  appointed  in  the  classified  service  nor  occupy  any 
post  in  it  unless  approveil  by  examination  rendered  in  conformity 
with  the  law.  Candidates  who  obtain  70  per  cent  or  more  in  their 
examinations  shall  be  duly  registered  in  accordance  with  their  grades. 

An  Executive  order  of  April  22  last  modifies  the  law  concerning 
community  organization.  City  or  municipal  councils  in  future  are 
to  have  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  an  attorney.  The  first  meeting  in 
June  will  be  held  on  June  30.  The  councils  will  fix  the  salary  of  their 
members. 

MEXICO. 

On  June  10,  1920,  the  acting  President  of  the  Republic  issued  a 
decree  repealing  the  decree  of  November  23,  1919,  imposing  TAXES 
2035— 20— Bull.  3 - 7 
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ON  THE  PKODIXTION  OF  SILVER.  When  the  price  of  silver 
in  the  New  York  market  is  60  cents  per  ounce  or  less,  the  rate  shall 
be  5  per  cent;  over  60  and  not  more  than  70  cents,  o.o  per  cent;  over 
70  and  not  more  than  80  cents,  6  per  cent;  over  80  and  not  more  than 
90  cents,  6.5  per  cent;  over  90  cents  and  not  more  than  $1,7  per  cent; 
from  $1  to  $1.10,  8  per  cent;  over  $1.10  and  up  to  $1.20,  9  per  cent; 
over  $1.20  and  up  to  $1.30,  10  per  cent;  over  $1.30  and  up  to  $1.40, 
11  per  cent;  and  if  in  excess  of  $1.40,  12  per  cent. 

PERU. 

Under  date  of  May  10  last  the  President  of  the  Republic  promul¬ 
gated  a  law  concerning  ROAD  CONSCRIPTION.  Under  this  law 
obligatory  service  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  roads,  etc., 
includes  all  male  residents,  Peruvians  and  foreigners,  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  60  years.  These  persons  are  required  to  work  a  certain 
number  of  days  according  to  their  age — namely,  from  18  to  20  years, 
6  days;  from  21  to  50  years,  12  days;  and  from  50  to  60  years,  6 
days;  or  pay  a  sum  equal  to  the  wages  of  a  laborer  for  the  number  of 
<lays  they  would  be  required  to  serve,  or  employ  some  one  to  work  in 
their  place.  Persons  emplo3’ed  activeh’  in  the  military  service  and 
incapacitated  or  sick  persons,  are  exempt  from  this  service.  Under 
roads  are  included  State  railways,  bridges,  aqueducts,  drainage  of 
swamp  lands,  improvement  of  watercourses,  and  the  protection  of 
roads  against  inundations. 

URUGUAY. 

On  March  19,  1920,  the  President  of  the  Republic  issued  a  decree 
referring  to  laws  concerning  the  attestation  of  CIVIL  STATl'S  and 
other  documents  of  foreigners.  Interested  persons  obtaining  abroad, 
through  the  consular  corps  of  the  Republic,  attestations  of  civil 
status,  as  well  as  those  who  request  the  visaing  of  documents  which 
are  to  be  used  in  the  country’,  should  file  with  the  department  of 
foreign  relations  a  written  request,  containing  all  the  data  necessary 
for  facilitating  the  search  of  the  respective  registers,  and  deposit  a 
draft  of  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  any  expenses  incurred. 
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In  April  last  the  municipality  of  Buenos  Aires  ceded  a  large 
FIELD  FOK  SPORTS,  situated  in  Chacabuco  Park,  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  Mariano  Moreno  National  College. 

The  National  Board  of  Education  has  authorized  Mrs.  Julia  F. 
Homon  to  give  MOVING-PICTURE  lectures  to  the  students  of  the 
primary  schools. 

E.  F.  Pesque  &  Co.,  has  donated  to  the  National  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  1,687  square  meters  of  land  and  50,000  bricks  for  the  erection 
of  a  SCHOOL  BUILDING  at  Villa  Ariza,  district  of  Moron,  Province 
of  Buenos  Aires. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  at  Santa 
Fe  has  an-anged  for  a  series  of  lectures  on  civil-engineering  subjects 
to  he  given  in  the  lecture  hall  of  that  institution.  The  first  lecture 
will  be  concerning  means  for  the  storage  and  use  of  rain  water, 
with  the  object  of  avoiding  the  loss  of  crops  during  periods  of  drought. 


On  April  15  the  President  issued  a  decree  organizing  the  SCHOOL 
HYGIENE  SERVICE  as  follows:  In  the  capitals  of  the  Depart¬ 
ments  the  control  of  the  school  hygiene  service  shall  be  under  a 
physician  appointed  by  the  Government  and  who  will  hold  the  office 
of  director  of  school  hygiene.  In  the  provinces  the  service  will  be 
in  charge  of  a  regular  physician.  Each  Department  capital  shall 
have  an  office  of  school  medical  inspection.  The  director  of  school 
hygiene  of  La  Paz  shall  be  the  head  of  the  school  hygiene  ser^^ce  of 
the  Republic  and  under  the  ministry  of  public  instruction.  The 
powers  of  the  new^  school  officers  are  as  foUow's:  To  care  for  the  sani¬ 
tary  conditions  of  the  Government  schools  and  the  health  of  the 
pupils;  to  make  during  the  first  three  montlis  of  the  school  year 
a  medical  examination  of  the  professors  and  scholars  and  classify 
them  in  three  groups  (healthy,  suspicious,  and  sick),  in  order  to 
arrange  for  their  isolation  and  care;  to  give  the  necessary  prescrip¬ 
tions;  to  vaccinate;  to  teach  the  principles  of  hygiene;  to  aid  pupils 
in  the  schools  and  in  their  homes;  to  inform  parents  as  to  the  state 
of  health  of  the  pupU ;  to  make  weekly  inspections  of  the  Government 
school  buildings;  to  supervise  the  construction  of  school  buildings; 
to  make  sanitation  rules  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
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district;  and  to  send  an  annual  report  to  the  ministry  of  public 
instruction  on  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  Government  schools. 
In  addition  there  will  be  a  school  dentist  to  look  after  the  pupils, 
and  in  the  girls’  schools  a  teacher  of  child  welfare. 

The  ministry  of  public  instruction  will  publish  a  NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE  ()F  EDUCATION,  which  will  he  the  official  paper  of 
the  ministry  and  will  give  the  development  and  need  of  the  school 
system  in  Bolivia. 

On  May  13  a  coeducational  MUNICIPAL  CITY  SCHOOL  was 
opened  in  Caja  del  Agua  by  the  municipality. 

BRAZIL. 

A  subvention  of  100  contos  has  been  granted  by  the  ministry  of 
education  to  each  of  the  following  schools  and  institutions,  for  use 
in  establishing  the  courses  of  INDUSTKIAL  CHEMISTRY  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  law  of  January  5,  1020:  Polytechnic  schools  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  of  Bahia;  Superior  School  of  Agriculture; 
National  Museum  of  Para;  School  of  Mines  of  Ouro  Preto;  and  the 
engineering  schools  of  Bello  Horizonte,  Puerto  Alegre,  Sao  Paulo, 
and  Pernambuco. 

The  National  Government  has  approved  the  cuiriculum  of  the 
OFFIChHtS’  TRAINING  School.  The  courses  include  technical 
training  for  olFicers  of  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  and  engineering. 
Courses  will  also  he  given  in  the  use  of  arms.  The  number  of  pupils 
to  he  selected  will  he  fixed  annually  by  the  war  department. 

CHILE. 

In  April  last  the  SCHOOL  OF  DRAWING  and  elementary  mathe¬ 
matics,  established  by  the  hoard  of  architecture  of  the  Ihiiversity  of 
Chile,  was  opt'iied  in  the  city  of  Santiago. 

A  new  NIGHT  SCHOOL  for  workmen  and  employees  has  been 
established  in  the  national  capital.  High  school,  primarj*  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  manual  training  will  he  taught. 

The  department  of  public  instruction  has  ordered  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  for  men  at  Concepcion. 

The  ASSOCTATION  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  recently 
elected  the  following  officers:  Dr.  Carlos  Fernandez  Pefia,  president; 
Dr.  Pedro  Aguirre  Cerda  and  Maximiliano  S.  Marchant,  vice  presi¬ 
dents;  Miss  Hilda  Rojas,  Alberto  Arellano,  and  Miss  Leonila  Ahalos, 
secretaries;  and  Aniceto  Gallardo,  treasurer. 

The  department  of  public  works  will  erect  the  building  for  the 
nitrate  and  MINING  SCHOOL  of  Antofagasta.  The  municipality 
of  Antofagasta  will  negotiate  a  loan  of  220,000  pounds  sterling,  the 
proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
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The  Provincial  Association  of  Students  of  Valparaiso  has  founded 
a  school  of  PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION  in  the  jail  in  that  city,  and 
inmates  to  the  number  of  130  have  matriculated. 

The  Salvador  Sanfuentes  School  of  Santiago  was  inaugurated  on 
May  9  last  in  its  new  building,  which  is  the  fourth  building  of  the  kind 
completed  by  the  Government.  At  the  present  time  six  similar 
school  buildings  are  under  construction  in  the  Republic  by  the 
Government. 

COLOMBIA. 

The  government  of  Santander  has  lately  opened  a  SCHOOL  FOR 
HAT  WEAVING.  Straw,  wool,  and  cotton  hats  will  be  made. 

The  National  Government  in  a  decree  dated  March  6  appropriated 
the  sum  of  14,000  pesos  (peso  equals  ?0.9733)  for  the  purchase  of  a 
house  next  to  the  CENTRAL  TECHNICAL  INSTITITE  to  enlarge 
the  sho])s  and  laboratories  of  this  school. 

The  ministrv  of  ))ublic  instruction  on  March  12  ruled  that 
COl'RSES  in'  physics  AND  (TIEMISTRY  completed  in  the 
lal>oratorv  of  Sefior  Joaquin  Lombarda  should  be  considered  as 
qualifications  toward  the  degree  of  bachelor,  and  that  in  the  future 
this  institution  should  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  ministry. 

Presidential  decree  536,  1920,  lavs  doA\ii  the  regulations  for  the 
DEPARTMENTAL  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  for  young 
ladies  in  Bogota.  This  school  was  founded  in  1916. 

The  municijiality  of  Pastos  will  build  two  SCHOOLS  on  the 
property  to  the  west  of  the  town  which  has  lately  been  purchased  to 
enlarge  the  city. 

COSTA  RICA. 

The  Association  of  School  Inspectors  has  organized  a  Ml"Tl"AL 
AH)  SOCIETY  FOR  TEACHERS  of  the  Republic.  The  society 
will  include  the  secretary  of  public  instruction,  the  chief  of  primary 
education,  the  scholar  inspectors,  the  sanitary  assistants,  instructors 
in  the  agricultural  schools,  and  all  the  teachers  of  the  school  system. 

The  President  has  issued  a  decree  reorganizing  the  REGULA¬ 
TIONS  FOR  THE  TEACHERS  OF  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 
Teachers  will  be  divided  into  three  classes  instead  of  five,  and  each 
class  will  contain  three  groups — ^A,  B,  and  C.  Group  A  will  include 
the  teachers  with  the  title  of  normal;  B,  teachers  with  a  superior 
certificate;  and  C,  teachers  with  an  elementary  certificate.  The  first 
grade  will  be  reached  at  the  completion  of  six  years  of  service;  the 
second  with  three  completed  years  of  service;  and  the  third  class  will 
be  formed  of  those  who  have  not  had  three  years’  service.  The  regu¬ 
lation  also  establishes  the  following  scale  of  salaries:  Class  I,  A,  140 
colons  (colon  equals  $0.4653);  B,  115  colons;  and  C,  80  colons. 
Class  II,  A,  110  colons;  B,  90  colons;  and  C,  70  colons.  Class  III, 
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A,  85  colons;  B,  75  colons;  and  C,  60  colons.  Temporary  teachers 
will  receive  a  monthly  salary  of  45  colons. 

CUBA. 

The  municii)al  council  of  Hahana  has  donated  for  charitable  pur¬ 
poses  $5,000  to  the  institution  in  that  city  called  “El  Zapato  Escolar.” 

The  department  of  public  instruction  has  ordered  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  public  SCHOOL  BUILDING  in  the  town  of  Quivicfin. 
The  new  building  will  he  fitted  u])  for  six  grades  of  i)rimary  instruction. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

A  business  course  is  to  be  added  to  the  curriculum  of  the  COLLEGE 
FOR  YOUNG  INDIES  of  Santiago.  The  Government  has  made 
the  necessary  provisions  for  the  founding  of  a  NEW  SCTIOOL  of 
first  and  second  grades  for  hoys  in  the  citj"  of  Santiago. 

The  Sociedad  Amantes  de  la  Luz,  of  Santiago,  has  decided  to 
hold  the  FOURTH  NATION.U.  SCHOL.VRS’  CONTEST  among 
school  children  of  both  sexes.  The  contest  will  be  divided  into  five 
sections,  embracing  all  branches  of  education,  as  follows:  (1)  Primary 
education;  (2)  secondary  education;  (.3)  special  education;  (4)  higher 
education;  and  (5)  singing,  gymnastics,  military  exercises,  and 
guards.  Each  section  will  have  several  subjects  chosen  from  the 
courses  of  study  given  in  the  schools. 

The  military  governor  has  issued  an  order  appropriating  278,200 
pesos  for  the  construction  of  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  in  the  Republic. 
According  to  the  decree  Santo  Domingo  will  construct  two  buildings 
with  six  classrooms  each;  San  Pedro  de  Macoris,  one  building  with 
six  classrooms;  Bani,  a  building  with  four  classrooms;  and  Azua, 
a  building  with  six  classrooms. 

ECUADOR. 

The  1919  budget  for  public  instruction  left  a  surplus  which  will 
be  used  for  the  BITLDING  OF  NhlW  SCHOOLS.  The  surplus, 
according  to  collection  offices,  is  as  follows:  Carchi,  7,716  sucres; 
Imababura,  11,296  sucres;  Pichincha,  42,018  sucres;  Leon,  3,951 
sucres;  Tungurahua,  8,974  sucres;  Chimborazo,  7,137  sucres;  Bolivar, 
1,548  sucres;  Azauy,  13,033  sucres;  Loja,  7,157  sucres;  El  Oro, 
9,827  sucres;  Los  Rios,  15,687  sucres;  Guayas,  21,037  sucres; 
Manabi,  2,422  sucres;  Esmeralda,  3,640  sucres;  and  to  this  amount 
certain  taxes,  estimated  at  over  100,000  sucres  collected  for  education, 
were  added. 

GUATEMALA. 

The  department  of  public  instruction  has  established  a  NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE  for  boys  in  Jalapa  for  grammar  and  normal  school 
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instruction,  comprising  a  course  of  five  years.  Elementary  and 
secondary  instruction  will  also  be  given  in  the  school. 

A  decree  has  been  issued  providing  for  the  establishment  in  Guate¬ 
mala  ('ity  of  a  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  for  males. 

The  Government  has  granted  a  subvention  of  2,000  pesos  monthly 
to  Mrs.  Clara  Calderon  to  be  used  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
SCHOOL  FOR  WORKING  WOMEN  in  Guatemala  ('ity.  The 
courses  comprise  cooking,  baking,  pastries,  se>\ing,  artificial  fh)wers, 
and  trimmings.  The  school  will  have  a  laundry’  and  ironing  depart¬ 
ment.  Twenty  pupils  will  be  admitted  free. 

In  accordance  with  a  decree  of  May  2,  the  President  has  ordered 
the  name  of  the  military  academy  changed  to  POLYTECHNIC 
SCHOOL.  A  committee  has  been  appointed  to  make  the  necessary 
changes  in  the  curriculum. 

The  Government  has  sent  First  Lieut.  Jose  Ovidio  Sierra  and 
Second  Lieut.  Miguel  Garcia  Granados,  respectively,  to  Forts  Sill 
and  Leavenworth  to  receive  military  instruction. 

MEXICO. 

The  dean  of  the  national  university  has  determined  to  organize  a 
BODY  OF  HONORARY  TEACHERS  to  facilitate  primary  educa¬ 
tion  as  much  as  possible  through  the  country.  The  university  will 
open  a  registry,  where  all  persons  of  both  sexes  fitted  to  teach  ■will 
be  enrolled,  and  they  'will  be  given  diplomas  as  honorary  teachers  of 
elementary  education.  They  shall  give  one  or  two  weekly  classes 
for  reading  and  writing  in  their  houses  or  other  convenient  place. 
The  time  for  these  classes  shall  preferably  be  on  Sundays  or  holidays 
and  in  the  mornings.  The  teachers  will  also  give  instruction  in 
hygiene.  The  university  will  furnish  free  all  the  material  needed 
by  the  honorary  teachers  in  their  work. 

On  May  5  a  LINOTYPE  DEPARTMENT  was  opened  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  school  for  orphans  in  Mexico  City,  and  hereafter  the  printing 
of  the  government  of  the  federal  district  will  be  done  there. 

The  National  E.xecutive  has  provided  that  in  future  no  student 
of  the  PROFESSIONAL  S(’HO()LS  shall  be  expelled  simplj-  because 
he  lacks  means  to  pay  his  tuition.  Students  legally  entered  shall 
have  all  the  rights  of  the  law,  even  when  they  are  unable  to  cover  all 
the  costs  of  board,  e.xpenses,  and  classes.  The  classes  shall  also 
be  open  to  all  who  desire  to  enroll  themselves  as  silent  students,  or 
listeners  at  the  lectures,  the  number  being  limited  only  by  the  capacity 
of  the  classrooms. 

NICARAGUA. 

The  dejiartment  of  public  instruction  has  issued  a  decree  prescribing 
the  course  of  studies  for  the  career  of  JUDICIAL  PROSECUTOR. 
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In  order  to  obtain  a  new  revenue  for  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTIOX 
the  national  eongress  has  enaeted  a  law  providing  for  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  jiuhlie  purposes  of  1,500  heetares  of  land. 


PARAGUAY. 

The  LIBRARY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  I^VW  AND  SOCIAL 
SCIENCES  has  been  inereased  by  over  2,000  volumes  of  modem 
works;  300  volumes  of  the  works  of  Ameriean  authors  being  donated 
by  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 

The  exeeutive  health  eommission  has  decided  to  institute  a 
SC'HOOL  FOR  HEALTH  INSPECTORS  in  the  city  of  Asuncion, 
where  the  jirineiples  of  sanitation  will  he  taught  to  the  employees  of 
the  sanitary  service. 

Exeeutive  decree  of  Ajiril  17  authorizes  the  ajipropriation  of  30,000 
pesos  for  the  maintenance  ami  repair  of  SC’HOOL  BUILDINCiS  in 
the  Republic. 

The  national  council  of  education  has  authorized  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  following  new  schools:  Private  school  in  the  town  of 
Pilar;  private  school  in  the  town  of  Tahapy;  private  school  in  Ante- 
([uera;  and  another  in  Villa  Franca.  It  has  also  authorized  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  three  new  academies  of  cutting  and  dressmaking  in  Asun¬ 
cion. 

The  Ckilegio  de  la  Providencia  has  been  authorized  to  add  a 
TRADE  SCHOOL  to  its  curriculum  for  the  poor  girls  of  the  district. 

The  general  tlirectorate  of  schools  has  ordered  the  founding  of  a 
RURAL  SC'HOOL  of  primary  instruction  in  the  to^^^ls  of  Calle, 
Yaguaron,  and  Vileta. 

PERU. 

The  Government  has  ordered  the  opening  of  a  HYDRO-AVIA¬ 
TION  SCHOOL  on  the  Island  of  San  Lorenzo,  opjiosite  Callao.  A 
complete  course  of  instruction  will  he  given.  Graduates  of  the  school 
are  required  to  serve  two  years  in  the  national  aviation  corps. 

An  elementary  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  is  to  he  established  in  the 
town  of  Chanchacap,  district  of  Salpo,  Province  of  Otuzco. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  National  Students’  Congress  recently 
held  in  Peru  is  the  establishment  in  the  POPUL^VR  I’NIVERSITY 
of  educational  extension  courses  for  workmen,  embracing  physiology, 
hygiene,  and  social  medicine,  geography,  principles  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  history  of  Peru,  etc.,  and  also  a  course  of  lectures  by  distin¬ 
guished  educators. 

An  executive  decree  provides  that  vacancies  in  the  teaching  corps 
of  the  SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERS  shall  be  filled  by  competitive 
examinations. 
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With  the  object  of  encouraging  public  instruction  in  the  Andean 
regions,  a  law  has  been  enacted  requiring  mining,  agricultural,  and 
industrial  concerns  employing  regularly  400  or  more  workmen,  to 
maintain  at  their  expense  a  MIXED  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  for 
100  jiupils.  If  the  concerns  emjiloy  more  than  1,000  workmen  the 
caj)acity  of  the  school  shall  be  increased  as  j)rescribed  by  law. 


SALVAIK)U. 

The  Executive  Power  has  granted  the  following  EDUCATIONAL 
SUBSIDIES:  Six  thousand  colones  each  to  the  municipalities  of 
San  Esteban  and  Apo])a,  and  5,000  colones  to  the  municipality  of 
Manguera  del  Golfo. 

The  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINF}  has  added  gmecology  to  its  fourth- 
year  studies,  and  pediatrics  to  its  fifth-year  course. 

The  department  of  public  instruction  has  ordered  the  establishment 
of  a  subcommittee  on  PHYSICAL  EDIUATION  in  the  Department 
of  Ahuachapan. 

The  dejiartment  of  public  instruction  has  ])rej)ared  a  bill  for  pre¬ 
sentation  to  congress  for  the  jiurpose  of  obtaining  funds  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  in  the  Republic. 

A  typewriting  and  STENOGRAPHIC  SCTIOOL  was  oj)ened  in 
San  Salvador  in  May  last,  in  which  instruction  is  given  in  stenography 
in  various  languages  and  in  typewriting  by  the  touch  system. 

URUGUAY. 

In  March,  1920,  there  were  255  schools  in  operation  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Montevideo — 185  mixed,  51  for  males,  and  19  for  females. 
These  schools  were  attended  by  52,090  pupils  and  employed  1,479 
teachers. 

The  superior  board  of  industrial  instruction  has  established  in 
Montevideo  a  NIGHT  COURSE  in  Industrial  School  No.  2  for  males, 
and  a  course  of  drawing  and  mathematics  in  Industrial  School  No.  3 
for  females. 

The  department  of  public  instruction  has  approved  the  new  general 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  SC'HOOL  OF  ARCHITECTLTIE,  in¬ 
cluding  the  curriculum  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  years,  and  for 
all  other  work  connected  with  the  school. 

VENEZUELA. 

On  May  30  last  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  Caracas  celebrated 
ARBOR  DAY  in  accordance  with  the  official  program  prepared  for 
that  occasion.  The  schools  marched  from  the  federal  palace  to  the 
agricultural  experiment  station,  where  prizes  were  awarded  to 
children  participating  in  the  ceremonies. 


The  FIRST  LABOR  C'ONGRESvS,  organized  by  the  Patriotic 
Argentine  League,  met  in  Buenos  Aires  on  May  22  last, 

April  17,  1922,  will  be  the  first  centenary  of  the  ACADEMY  OF 
MEDICINE  of  Buenos  Aires.  This  institution  was  founded  by 
Rivadavia  under  the  administration  of  Gen.  Martin  Rodriguez.  The 
event  is  to  be  celebrated  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

The  Bank  of  the  Argentine  Nation  will  increase  its  (juarters  in 
Buenos  Aires  by  an  addition  to  its  building  at  an  outlay  of  1,100,000 
pesos. 

In  1916  buildings  belonging  to  private  parties  were  erected  in 
Buenos  Aires  on  416,926  stjuare  meters  of  ground;  in  1917,  on  328,862 
square  meters;  in  1918,  on  404,499  square  meters;  and  in  1919,  on 
475,604  square  meters. 

BOLIVIA. 


The  necessarv  provisions  have  been  made  for  the  building  of  a 
ROAD  FROM  SAN  JOSE  DE  (TIIQl  ITOS  TO  CANTON  IZONZO, 
Province  of  Cordillera.  The  sum  of  25,000  bolivianos  has  been 
appropriated  for  the  work. 

In  the  first  part  of  April  a  NEW  WIRELESS  STATION  was  opened 
in  the  city  of  Trinidad,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Beni. 

In  the  program  of  the  BOLIVIAN  ACADEMY  OF  HISTORY, 
GEOGRAPHY,  AND  LETTERS  is  the  preparation  of  the  following 
works:  Geographical  and  Economic  Dictionary  of  Bolivia,  Essay 
on  the  Boundaries  of  the  Republic,  and  Notes  for  the  History  of 
Bolivia. 

The  ministry  of  foreign  relations  has  appointed  Swior  Friederick 
P.  Vosc  as  ('ONSUL  IN  CHICAGO  ami  St'ftor  Raul  Gutierrez  Granier 
as  ('onsul  in  Lonilon,  England. 

The  installation  of  a  new  TELEGRAPH  LINE  was  begun  in  April 
from  Sucre  to  the  terminal  line  of  the  Arce  bridge,  making  a  new 
circuit,  which  will  include  Cochabamba,  Oruro,  and  the  system  of 
the  southern  part  of  the  Republic. 

The  literary  society  of  Cochabamba  has  inaugurated  a  NATIONAL 
LITIRi-VRY  COMPETITION  for  works  in  prose  and  poetry.  The 
prizes  to  be  awarded  are  gohl  and  silver  medals  and  honorary  certifi¬ 
cates. 
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The  ministry  of  foreign  relations  has  appointed  as  BOLIVIAN 
MINISTER  TO  COLOMBIA,  ECUADOR,  AND  VENEZl'EL.^ 
Seiior  Don  Jose  Aguirre  Ach&. 

The  Spanish  colony  in  La  Paz  has  resolved  to  present  a  MILITARY 
AEROPLANE  to  the  Republic.  The  plane  will  he  the  product  of  a 
Spanish-Swiss  firm. 

During  1919  the  MOVEMENT  OF  MAILS  in  the  oflice  of  La  Paz 
was  as  follows;  Domestic  mail,  794,062  pieces  dispatched  and  494,765 
received;  foreign  mail,  263,637  pieces  dispatched  ami  564,575  re¬ 
ceived. 

BRAZIL. 

The  Geographic  and  Historic  Institute  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes 
celebrated  the  two  hundredth  ANNIVERSARY  OF  VILLA  RICA 
on  July  16,  1920.  A  feature  of  this  celebration  was  the  erection  of  a 
monument  commemorative  of  one  of  the  plazas  of  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Province  of  Minas. 

llie  second  e.\hihit  of  the  products  of  ^LVNUAL  LABOR,  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  labor  society  of  Santa  Isabel,  was  opened  in  the  Caxeiral 
Club  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  Mav  14,  1920. 

On  June  26,  1920,  the  ALL  AMERICA  CABLES  CO.  (Inc.) 
opened  up  its  oflices  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  This  system  is  a  combination 
of  the  Mexican  Telegraph  Co.  and  the  former  Central  &  South  Ameri¬ 
can  Telegraph  Co.,  now  reorganized  as  the  AU  America  Cables  Co. 
'Fhe  new  system  has  now  completed  a  remarkable  e.xtension  of  its 
service.  It  extends  from  New  York  to  Colon,  via  Guantanamo, 
Cuba;  thence  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  downi  the  west 
coast  to  Valparaiso,  serving  the  Republics  of  Colombia,  Venezuela, 
Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chile.  From  Valparaiso,  Chile,  tripli¬ 
cate  telegraph  lines  e.xtend  to  Buenos  Aires,  Ai^entina,  and  from  the 
latter  place  to  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  and  Santos  and  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil. 

CHILE. 

S(*nor  Carlos  L'ribe,  MINISTF)R  of  Colombia,  was  duly  received 
by  the  Government  of  Chile  in  April  last. 

The  fourth  South  American  ATHLETIC  CONTEST  was  held  in 
Santiago  in  April  last,  'file  first  prize  was  won  by  a  Chilean,  the 
secoiul  by  an  lYuguayan,  and  the  third  by  an  Ai^entinian. 

The  new  DESTROYERS  recently  acquired  by  the  Chilean  Gov¬ 
ernment  have  been  given  the  following  names:  Almirnnie  Williams 
Reholledo,  Almirante  Uribe,  and  Almiranie  Riveros. 

The  departmental  buildings  board  has  approved  the  plan  for  the 
erection  of  WORKMEN’S  HOUSES,  for  the  construction  of  which 
the  Goveniment  has  appropriated  100, 000  pesos.  The  houses  will 
have  a  frontage  of  7  meters  and  a  depth  of  15,  and  will  contain  two 
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rooms,  a  hall,  hath,  kitchiMi,  and  a  small  yard.  The  estimated  cost 
is  6,400  pesos  each. 

The  dejiartment  of  foreifni  relations  has  appointed  CIVIL  AT¬ 
TACHES  to  the  legations  in  China,  Norway,  Austria,  and  Germany. 

COLOMBIA. 

The  United  States  post  office  has  published  an  order  that  PAR- 
CEI.1S  POST  FOR  COLOMBIA  must  henceforth  he  accompanied 
by  a  customs  declaration  which  the  sender  will  sign  in  duplicate. 

'^riie  Government  decreed  on  March  4  that  A  POSTAL  AND 
TELEGRAPH  OFFICE  he  established  in  Palmarito,  Department 
of  Bolivar,  and  also  in  Bedania  and  San  Bernardo,  Department  of 
Cundinamarca. 

The  national  director  of  hygiene  on  April  .30  ordered  that  the 
necessary  work  he  done  to  improve  the  AQUEDIXT  OF  BOGOTA; 
that  liquid  chlorine  he  put  in  the  city  water  as  a  disinfectant;  and 
that  the  springs  be  guarded. 

COSTA  RICA. 

On  May  6  Stmor  Dr.  Dani(>l  Gutierrez  was  accredited  as  ENVOY 
EXTRAORDINARY  ON  A  SPECIAL  MISSION  from  Nicaragua 
to  Costa  Rica. 

The  President  of  the  Republic,  Seftor  Julio  Acosta,  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  ROYAL  SPANISH-AMERICAN  ACAD¬ 
EMY  of  Science  and  Art  of  Cadiz.  Seflor  Acosta’s  title  is  academico 
protector. 

During  1919  the  VITAL  STATISTICS  show  18,412  births  and 
14,034  deaths,  or  a  natural  increase  in  the  population  of  4,378  persons. 

The  Government  of  Costa  Rica  has  decided  to  hold  the  following 
events  in  celebration  of  the  CENTENNIAL  OF  THE  INDEPEND¬ 
ENCE;  Child  welfare  congress,  from  September  15  to  30,  1921,  to 
which  will  he  invited  the  Goveniments  of  the  Central-American  Re¬ 
publics,  to  discuss  medical,  hygienic,  educational,  and  social  problems 
relative  to  child  welfare;  the  opening  of  an  exposition  of  historic 
objects  in  San  Jos6.  Medals  in  gold,  silver,  and  bronze,  commemor¬ 
ative  of  the  centennial,  are  to  be  struck  and  presented  to  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  Republics  of  Central  America,  chiefs  of  the  diplomatic 
missions  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  Costa  Rica’s 
independence,  and  other  distinguished  persons;  a  commemorative 
postage  stamp  will  also  be  issued,  and  a  historic,  geographic,  and 
biographical  dictionary  of  Costa  Rica  is  also  to  be  published. 

CUBA. 

The  Executive  Power  has  provided  $25,000  monthly  for  the 
j  completion  of  the  potable  WATER  works  in  the  town  of  Guines. 
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The  MINISTERS  of  Switzerland  and  Italy  were  formally  received 
by  the  ('uban  Government  in  May  last. 

The  department  of  public  works  has  authorized  the  installation 
of  ELECTRIC  plants  in  Ciego  de  Avila,  Province  of  Camaguey,  and 
at  Banes,  Province  of  Oriente. 

The  President  has  appointed  Dr.  Rafael  Martinez  Ortiz,  the 
minister  of  Cuba  in  France,  as  the  representative  of  the  Republic 
of  Cuba  on  the  REPARATION  COMMLITEE  provided  for  in 
article  233  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany. 

The  I'rhan  Improvement  Co.  at  Cienfuegos  proposes  to  construct 
a  modern  HOTEL  in  that  city  at  an  estimated  cost  of  .'$298, OhO. 

The  minister  of  Cuba  in  France,  Dr.  Rafael  Martinez  Ortiz,  has 
been  appointed  delegate  of  Cuba  to  the  PATENT  AND  TRADE¬ 
MARK  CONVENTION,  the  object  of  which  is  to  form  an  interna¬ 
tional  patent  and  trade-mark  oflice. 

The  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  new  POST  and  telegraph 
oflice  in  Guantanamo  have  been  approved. 

In  May  last,  14,2.50  passengers  entered  the  port  of  Hahana,  carrying 
with  them  19,408  pieces  of  baggage,  upon  which  duties  were  paid  to 
the  amount  of  $3,025. 

An  Executive  decree  of  June  12  last  provides  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  SPECTAL  EMBASSY,  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  Cuba,  Dr.  Pablo  Desvernine;  the  minister  of  ('uha  in 
Washington,  Dr.  Carlos  M.  de  Cespedes;  and  Gen.  Eduardo  Pujol, 
to  return  the  visit  made  to  Cuba  by  the  special  embassy  of  Great 
Britain  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Maurice  Bunsen. 

DO.MIXICAN  REPI  BLIC. 

Sehor  Andres  Andine  has  been  authorized  to  install  AN  ELECTRIC 
PLANT  in  Pimentel  to  furnish  electricity  for  the  ('ommune. 

The  Military  Government  has  recognized  the  credentials  of  Sehor 
Carlos  Dia  as  (’ONSUL  OF  HAITI  in  the  commune  of  Barahona. 

The  middle  of  May  of  the  present  year  work  was  begun  on  the 
DRINKING  WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEM  for  the  city  of  Azua. 

According  to  newspaper  reports  a  theatrical  company  is  to  build 
a  NEW  THEATER  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo.  The  theater 
is  to  be  built  in  front  of  the  Parque  de  la  Independencia  and  will 
cost  about  150,000  pesos. 

ECUADOR. 

The  press  of  Quito  announces  that  the  British  legation  has  opened 
a  READING  ROOM  on  its  lower  floor.  The  reading  room  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  catalogues,  directories,  and  English  manufacturing  papers, 
and  is  under  the  charge  of  a  special  commercial  adviser  with  whom 
interested  persons  may  consult. 
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The  municipality  of  Guayaquil  has  recently  published  the  following 
STATISTICS  for  the  last  quarter  of  1919:  Births,  1,156;  deaths,  924; 
books  in  the  library  read,  3,820;  laboratorj’  analyses  made  during 
the  last  half  of  1919,  7,529;  mortgages  registered,  86,  for  the  total 
sum  of  416,668  sucres;  statement  of  finances  of  the  municipality  up 
to  December  31,  1919,  assets  and  liabilities,  7,257,532  sucres. 

GUATEMALA. 

The  Guatemalan  Government  has  granted  EXEQUATl’RS  to  the 
following  consuls:  F.  J.  Matheu,  consul  general  of  Spain;  Jose  M. 
Kamos  Pena,  consul  general  of  Mexico;  and  Enrique  Garcia  Kendules, 
acting  consul  of  Spain  in  the  city  of  Guatemala. 

The  department  of  foreign  relations  has  issued  the  following 
DIPLOMATIC  APPOINTMENTS:  Dr.  Jos^  Matos,  minister  of 
Guatemala  to  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Brazil,  and  Chile;  and  Mariano 
Zecena,  minister  of  Guatemala  to  Salvador. 

The  municipality  of  Guatemala  has  donated  San  Sebastian  Plaza 
to  the  School  of  Pharmacv  and  Natural  Sciences  for  use  as  a 
BOTANIC  GARDEN. 

The  CAPITAL  of  the  Department  of  Izabal  has  been  transferred 
from  Livingstone  to  Puerto  Barrios,  in  so  far  as  military  authority 
and  the  captaincy  of  the  port  are  concerned. 

The  Executive  Power  has  issued  a  decree  ordering  the  establishment 
of  a  GENERAL  BUREAl'  OF  ROADS,  which  will  have  charge  of 
the  construction,  repair,  and  maintenance  of  roads  throughout  the 
country. 

MEXICO. 

Senor  Don  Adolfo  de  la  Huerta  has  sent  Al’TOGRAPH  LETTERS 
to  the  chiefs  of  state  of  the  various  governments  with  which  Mexico 
maintains  friendly  relations,  advising  them  that  he  has  been  raised 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Republic  by  the  national  congress. 

Tlie  archbishop  of  Mexico  on  June  13  consecrated  the  new  BISHOP 
OF  CHIAPAS  in  the  Basilica  de  Guadelupe,  in  the  federal  district, 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  congregation. 

The  governor  of  Yucatan  issued  a  decree  on  June  4  giving  the  pro¬ 
visions  regarding  the  CARRYING  OF  FIREARMS. 

PARAGUAY. 

The  Government  of  Paraguay  has  been  invited  by  Uruguay  to  send 
official  delegates  to  the  FIRST  HVTIN  AMERICAN  DENTAL 
CONGRESS  to  be  held  in  Montevideo  in.  the  month  of  September. 

The  Spanish  embassy  in  Buenos  Aires  has  transmitted,  on  behalf 
of  the  Spanish  Government,  a  message  to  Paraguay  inviting  the 
country  to  send  representatives  to  the  SEVENTH  INTERNA- 
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TIONAL  POSTAL  UNION  C'ONGRESS,  to  take  place  in  Madrid 
on  October  1 . 

Executive  decree  of  April  20  ordered  the  creation  of  an  EXECl*- 
TIVE  SANITATION  COMMISSION  to  be  comj)osed  of  three  mem¬ 
bers  and  the  director  of  the  national  department  of  hygiene,  who  is 
to  act  as  president. 

Presidential  decree  of  April  20  provides  for  the  creation  of  an  EYE, 
EAR,  AND  THROAT  CLINIC  under  the  direction  of  the  national 
department  of  hygiene. 

In  the  fight  against  epidemics  the  department  of  health  has  re¬ 
solved  to  establish  THREE  SANITARY  ZONES  in  the  Republic. 
The  first  zone  will  include  the  district  of  Asuncion  and  outlying 
towns;  the  second  the  jurisdiction  of  Caacupe  and  outlying  districts; 
and  the  third  the  jurisdiction  of  Vdlarrica  and  neighboring  towns. 

On  June  18  the  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTIONS  took  place  in 
Paraguay,  resulting  in  the  choice  of  Senor  Dr.  Manuel  Gondra  as 
President.  His  Excellency  Senor  Gondra  is  at  present  Paraguayan 
minister  to  the  United  States.  Seflor  Dr.  Felix  Paiva,  ex-minister 
of  the  interior,  was  elected  Vice  President. 

PERU. 

The  northern  regional  congress  has  ordered  the  erection  of  a  MONU¬ 
MENT  in  the  public  plaza  at  Trujillo  in  commemoration  of  December 
29,  1820,  the  date  on  which  the  political  independence  of  Peru  was 
declared  in  that  city.  The  same  congress  provides  for  the  erection 
in  the  city  of  Cajamarca,  of  a  statue  to  Atahualpa,  the  Inca  king. 

Col.  Gonzalo  Tirado  has  been  appointed  CONSUL  GENERAL  of 
Peru  in  London,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Prieto  consul  general  of  Peru  in 
Germany. 

The  central  regional  congress  has  ordered  the  construction  of  a 
DIKE  to  protect  the  city  of  Aml)o  from  overflows  of  the  Huacor 
River. 

On  May  8  last  the  Peruvian  Government  officially  received  Fabio 
Lozano,  the  new  MINISTER  of  Colombia. 

SALVADOR. 

The  Government  of  Salvador  has  issued  exequaturs  to  the  CONSUL 
of  Honduras  at  La  Union  and  to  the  acting  consul  general  of  Panama. 

A  law  of  April  13,  1920,  authorizes  the  Executive  Power  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  CENTENARY  of  the  independence  of  Central  America, 
for  which  100,000  colones  have  been  appropriated. 

The  department  of  foreign  relations  has  established  a  LEGATION 
of  the  first  class  in  Honduras,  and  has  appointed  Dr.  Reyes  Arrieta 
Rossi  minister  of  Salvador  in  that  country. 
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The  national  assembly  has  enacted  a  law  making  the  village  of 
Guadalupe,  Department  of  San  Vicente,  a  city. 

The  tlxecutive  Power  has  made  the  following  HOSPITxVL  dona¬ 
tions:  Santa  Ana,  5,000  colones;  Sara  Asylum,  6,000  colones;  and 
Ahuachapan  Hospital,  4,801  colones. 

URUGUAY. 

In  March,  1920,  PASSENGERS  to  the  number  of  36,356  entered 
the  Department  of  Montevideo,  and  39,822  left  that  department  for 
interior  points  and  foreign  countries. 

There  occurred  in  the  Department  of  Montevideo,  in  March  last, 
899  BIRTHS,  289  marriages,  and  559  deaths. 

J.  P.  Capdevila  has  been  sent  to  Europe  by  the  department  of  war 
and  marine  to  study  and  report  upon  materials  and  methods  of  sani¬ 
tation  employed  by  the  armies  of  the  Continent. 

The  hoard  of  national  public  charity  will  build  the  Gallinal-Herbert 
HOSPITAL  for  tuberculous  children  at  some  suitable  place  on  the 
coast,  the  funds  for  this  work  having  been  provided  by  Dr.  Alejandro 
Gallinal. 

The  Government  has  sent  a  committee  to  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  the  chairman  of  which  is  Julio  Mailhos,  to  study  nicotine 
preparations  for  curing  scab  and  similar  DISEASES  AFFECTING 
SHEEP  and  other  animals. 

Capt.  Francisco  P.  Miranda  and  Carlos  Carbajal  have  been  added 
to  the  committee  charged  with  the  preparation  of  the  PENAL 
MILITARY  CODIv  and  military  proceedings. 

Florencio  Rivas  has  been  appointed  CONSl’L  general  in  Southern 
Brazil,  and  vice  consuls  have  been  appointed  at  Braga,  Portugal; 
Amsterdam,  Holland;  and  I'niichal,  Madeira  Island. 

An  exhibit  of  JAPANESE  PAINTINGS  was  held  in  Montevideo 
in  April  last. 

A  law  of  April  26,  1920,  which  became  operative  April  30  last, 
prescribes  as  the  OF'FICIAL  TIME  of  the  Republic  the  time  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  Montevideo  meridian,  less  15  minutes  and  9  seconds. 

VENEZUELA. 

Under  an  executive  decree  of  May  12  last  the  sum  of  15,000  boli- 
vares,  given  as  Venezuela 's  contribution  to  the  MONUMENT  to  be 
erected  in  the  Republic  of  Panama  in  honor  of  Vasco  Nufiez  de  Balboa, 
was  made  available. 

In  May  last  Hilarion  D.  Moreno,  the  new’  MINISTER  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  near  the  Venezuelan  Government,  was  officially 
received  by  the  President  of  Venezuela. 


[Publicatiuns  added  tu  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  during  April,  1920.] 


ARGENTINA. 

Conpreso  del  Mae.^tro  Arfrentino.  Diseurso  Proniinciado  en  la  Sesidn  Inaugural,  en 
La  Plata,  el  25  de  Diciembre  de  1919,  por  el  Mini.«tro  de  Justieia  e  Instniecidn 
Piiblica  de  la  Xaeion.  T)r.  Jose  S.  Salinas,  lluenos  Aires,  1919.  9  p.  8°. 

Economie  Position  of  Argentina  during  the  War.  By  I..  B.  Smith  and  H.  T.  Pol¬ 
lings.  Washington,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  1920.  110  p. 

8°.  (Economic  studies  of  countries  during  the  War.  Compiled  by  the  Bureau 
of  Research  and  Statistics,  War  Trade  Board.) 

Escuela  Nac-ional  de  Agricultura  de  Ca.silda.  Memoria  corresix)ndiente  al  ano  1918. 
Por  Silvio  Spagenberg.  Buenos  Aires,  Talleres  (Jraficos  del  Ministerio  de  Agri¬ 
cultura  de  la  Nacion,  1920.  illus.  map.  121  (2)  p.  8®. 

El  Sentimiento  de  Argentinidad  en  la  Educacidn  Nacional.  Discurso  Pronunciado 
por  el  Ministro  de  Justieia  e  Instruccidn  Piiblica,  Doctor  Jose  S.  Salinas  en  el 
Acto  de  la  F'undar  idn  del  Coligdo  Nacional  de  Mar  del  Plata  (Buenos  Aires),  el 
dfa  27  de  Abril  de  1919.  Buenos  .\ire8,  1919.  13  (1)  p.  8°. 


BOLIVIA. 

The  Rights  of  Bolivia  to  Tacna  and  Arica.  Por  Ismael  Montes.  London,  Edward 
Stanford,  Ltd.,  1920.  map.  21,  21  p.  8°.  Text  in  French  and  English. 

BRAZIL. 

Brazil:  A  .Studv  of  Economic  Conditions  Since  1913.  By  .\rthur  II.  Rwlfield.  Wash¬ 
ington.  G.  P.  ().,  1920.  99  p.  8®.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
Miscellaneous  Series  No.  8C. 

t'atalogo  Geral  da  Livraria  da  FtKleragao  Espirita  Brazileira.  Este  Catalogo  .\nnulla 
Gutras  Anteriores  e  Contem  a  Relacao  de  Tcxlas  as  Obras  Espiritas  Publicadas 
por  e.sta  Livraria  e  todas  as  Outras  que  Fazem  parte  do  sen  Stock.  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Typ.  Martins  de  Araujo,  1919.  130  p.  12^. 

Relatorio  da  Associacao  Protectora  da  Infancia  Desvalida.  XLV  Anniversario.  Gestiio 
de  1919.  Presidencia  de  .Antonio  Souza  Queiroz.  Apresentado  em  Assemblea 
Geral  de  25  de  Janeiro  de  1920.  Sao  Paulo.  8®.  pamp. 

Vegetaes  Anthelminticos  ou  Enumeravao  dos  Vegetaes  Emjiregados  na  Medicina 
Popular  como  Vermifugos.  Por  F.  C.  lloehne.  S.  Paulo  e  Rio,  Wei.szflog  Irmaoa, 
1920.  illus.  231  p.  8®. 

CHILE. 

Anuario  Estadfstico  de  la  Republica  de  Chile.  Polftica  y  Administracidn,  1918; 
Demograffa,  1918;  Comunicaciones,  1918;  Minerfa,  1918.  Oficina  Central  de 
Estadfstica.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Soc*.  Imp.  y  Lit.  Universe,  1919.  8®.  4  vols. 

Sinopsis  Estadfstica  de  la  Republica  de  Chile,  1918.  Oficina  Central  de  Estadfstica. 
Santiago  de  Chile,  Soc.  Imp.  y  Lit.  Universe,  1919.  xi,  173  p.  8®. 


CUBA. 

Biblioteca  GeogrAfica  Cubana.  Por  Carlos  M.  Trelles.  Matanzas,  Imprenta  de  Juan 
F.  Oliver,  1920.  illus.  iv,  .340  p.  4®. 

Convenio  Scx-ial  y  Estatutos  de  la  t^dmara  de  Comercio  Americ-ano.  Diciembre  31, 
1919.  Oiganizado  en  Agosto  6,  1919.  Havana,  The  Times  of  Cuba,  1919.  48  p. 
12°. 

Tratato  de  Paz.  Celebrado  por  las  Naciones  Aliadas  y  Asociadas  con  Alemania. 
llabana,  Imprenta  El  Siglo  XX,  1920.  viii,  294  p.  8®. 

ECUADOR. 

El  Problema  Vital  del  Ecuador.  Libro  11.  Por  V.  E.  Estrada.  Hacienda  Piiblica. 
Guayaquil,  Imprenta  Mercantil,  1919.  vi,  383  p.  4®. 

GUATEMALA. 

Clausura  del  Ano  Escolar  de  1919.  Di-sc-urso  por  el  Secretario  de  la  Universidad. 
Li  enciado  Don  .\drian  Recinos.  Universidad  Nacional  “Estrada  Cabrera.” 
Guatemala,  Tip  S^m  hez  &  de  Guise,  1919.  7  p.  12®. 
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HONDURAS. 

Geofrrafi'a  de  lIuiKlura.».  (Jbra  do  Toxto  Adoptada  por  ol  (iobiorno  para  las  Esouelaa 
y  Colojfios  de  la  Ilopublioa.  Cuarta  iHlicion.  Por  Eduardo  Martinez  Lopez. 
T(*>ru(  iKalpa.  Libren'a  Moderna,  13«  p.  12°. 

Memoria  del  Secretario  de  E.stado  en  el  Despaeho  de  Relacioiies  Exteriore.s.  Doctor 
Don  Jesus  M.  Alvarado  presentada  al  Con^reso  Xacional  1918-1919.  Tegucigalpa, 
Tipografi'a  Xacional,  1919.  -R),  93  p.  4°. 

NICARAGUA. 

Comentarios  a  los  Cons»>jos  de  S<‘humann.  Por  Luis  X.  Deliradillo.  Managua,  Tip. 
Xacional,  1919.  98  (1)  p.  8°. 

PANAMA. 

The  Great  Adventure  of  Panama.  Wherein  are  Exjwsed  its  Relation  to  the  Great 
War  and  also  the  Luminous  Traces  of  the  German  Conspiracies  Against  France 
and  the  United  States.  By  Philippe  Bunau-Varilla.  Garden  City,  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Company,  1920.  front,  xv,  297  p.  8°. 


PARAGUAY. 


El  Imperio  del  Brasil  ante  la  Democraida  de  .America.  Coleccion  de  articulos  esc-ri- 
tos  durante  la  guerra  del  Paraguay  contra  la  Triple  .Alianza.  Por  Juan  Bautista 
Alberdi.  Asuncion,  Edicidn  E.sjiecial  de  “El  Diario,”  1919.  xxv,  185  (2)  p. 
8°. 


Memoria  de  la  Intendencia  Municipal,  ('orrespondiente  al  ejercicio  1918.  .Asuncidn, 
Talleres  Graficos  del  Estado,  1919.  illus.  118  p.  8°. 

Rod<t.  Uomenaje  de  la  Juventud  del  Paraguay,  lliblioteca  Paraguaya  del  Centro 
E.  de  Derecho.  Vol.  3.  Asuncion,  Imprenta  .Ariel,  1919.  front,  port.  45  p. 
12°. 


PERU. 


Dates  Uistdricos  Acerca  de  los  Establecimientos  de  Segunda  Ensefianza  que  Actu- 
almente  Funcionan.  Escritos  6  Compilados  jwr  el  Jefe  de  la  Seccion  de  Instruc- 
ci6n  Media  y  Superior.  .Aurelio  M.  Gamarra  Ilemdndez.  Dire<-cidn  General 
de  Instruccion  Puolica.  Lima.  Imp.  Torres  -Aguirre,  1919.  front,  jwrt.  illus. 
720,  iii  p.  8°. 

Supresion  del  Impuesto.  Proyecto  de  Ley.  Repartido  X.  1.  Camara  de  Diputa- 
dos.  Lima,  “.Artistica,”  1920.  104  (2)  p.  12°. 


UNITED  STATES. 

.Ain  raft  Year  Book  Issued  by  Manufacturers’  Aircraft  .A88o<  iation.  Inc.  1919.  New 
York,  bv  the  Manufacturers’  .Aircraft  Association,  Inc.  front,  illus.  map. 
398  p.  8°. 

Annual  Review  of  the  Foreign  Commeice  of  the  United  States,  1919.  Wa.shington, 
G.  P.  0.,  1920.  39  p.  8°.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Series  No.  103. 

Judicial  Settlement  of  Controversies  between  States  of  the  American  Union.  An 
.Analysis  of  Cases  Decided  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  By  James 
Brown  Scott,  .A.  M.,  J.  U.  D.,  LL.  I).,  Oxford,  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  1919. 
xiii,  .548  p.  4°. 

Petite  llistoire  des  Etats-Unis  d’Am^rique.  Par  Edgar  Ewing  Brandon.  Paris, 
Librairie  Ha<  hette,  [1919].  map.  1.59  (l)p.  12°. 

Proceedings  of  the  United  States  National  Museum.  Volume  .55.  Washington, 
G.  P.  ().,  1920.  illus.  xiii,  949  p.  4°. 


URUGUAY. 

Contribiu'idn  al  Estudio  de  la  Ley  de  Creacion  del  Consejo  National  de  Higiene. 
Por  el  Dr.  Luis  D.  Brusco.  Monte^^deo,  Imp.  “El  Siglo  Ilu.strado,”  1919. 
1.50  p.  8°. 

Co.ivenciones  y  .Acuerdos  Sanitarios  del  Uruguay.  Por  el  Dr.  Luis  D.  Brusco. 

Montevideo.  Imp.  “El  Siglo  Ilustrado,”  1919.  ;100  p.  8°. 

Estado  de  Iluminacidn  v  Balizamiento  de  las  Costas  de  la  Repdblica  Oriental  del 
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Memoria  del  Ministerio  de  Industrias  Corre.spondiente  al  Afio  1917  Presentada  a  la 
Honorable  .Asamblea  General  por  Juan  Antonio  Buero.  Monte^ddeo,  Imprenta 
Nacional,  1919.  1433  p.  8°. 
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VENEZUELA. 
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Coal  mine  in  the  Department  of  Bolivar .  May  11 

Congestion  of  freight  on  the  Magdalena . ...do - 

Proposed  municipal  Improvements .  May  14 


New  hydroelectric  plant  for  Santa  Marta . .  May  31 

Concession  (or  wireless  telephone  service  in  the  principal  munici-  June  I 
palities  of  Department  of  Magdalena. 


W.  Duval  Brown,  consul  at 
La  Paz. 

Samuel  T.  Lee,  consul  at 
Porto  .\legre. 

Edward  Powers,  vice  consul 
at  Pernambuco. 

Samuel  T.  Lee. 

Do. 

Thomas  H.  Bevan.  consul  at 
Bahia. 

Do. 


Austin  C.  Brady,  consul  at 
Punta  .\renas. 

Do. 

C.  R.  Cameron,  consul  at 
Tacna. 

Dayle  C.  McDonough,  consul 
at  Concepcion. 

C.  R.  Cameron. 


S.  J.  Fletcher,  consul  at  Car¬ 
tagena. 


Do. 

Leroy  R.  Sawyer,  consul  at 
Santa  Marta. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Subject. 

DOIIINICAN  REPUBUC. 

Sugar,  production  of  and  future  prospects . 

ECVADOR. 

Boy  Scouts  in  Ecuador . 

Scarcity  of  news  print  paper  in  Ecuador . 

A  new  bank  of  issue  and  di.scount  founded  at  Guayaquil 
Commerce  and  industries  for  April,  1920 . 


HONDVRAS. 


Concession  for  broom  and  brush  factory . 

New  pipe  line  for  Tegucigalpa  water  system . 

Zones  of  influence  of  the  national  railroad . 

The  new  sugar  industry  in  Honduras . 

MEXICO. 

Wireless  station  at  Salina  Crur . 

Coffee  exports . 

Economic  report  for  Chihuahua  consular  district  for  April.  1920. . 


MCARAGVA. 


Contract  signed  for  new  railroad  from  Playa  Grar.de  to  Chinan- 
dega. 


PANAMA. 


Declared  exports  to  the  United  States  during  .\pri],  1920. 


Colon-Cristobal  st.‘amship  lines  extending  their  service. 


PARAGUAY. 

Cattle  industry  in  Paraguay . 

Customsduties  on  watches  and  clocks  in  Paraguay,  and  packing, 
shipping,  etc. 

Tobacco  crop  badly  damaged  by  unusually  heavy  rains . 

Monthly  renort  on  the  commerce  and  industries  of  Paraguay  for 
the  months  of  February.  March,  and  April,  1920. 

Comnarative  table  of  wholesale  prices  in  .\suncion . 

Medi?inal  herbs  in  Paraguay . 

PERU. 

Sanitation  in  the  northern  departments  of  Peru . 

Peruvian  decree  governing  strikes . 

Enlargement  of  the  general  post  office,  Lima . 

Peru’s  exports  to  the  United  States  for  March,  1920 . 

SALVADOR. 

Statistics  of  mineral  production . . 

Concession  for  construction  of  railroads . . 

Governmental  coiLstriiction  in  San  Salvador . . 

URUGUAY. 

.\merican  ship  chandler  at  Montevideo . 

Practice  of  handling  bills  of  exchange . 

Change  of  official  time . 

Shipping  notes . 

Women  and  minor  labirers . 

Projected  subway  at  Montevide  . 

.\gnctiltur8l  notes . 

VENEZUELA. 

Improvements  to  be  made  in  shipping  facilities  at  the  pert  M 
Maracaibo. 

Sugar  production  in  Venezuela . . . 

Stock  of  coffee  on  hand  at  Maracaibo . 

Care  neces.sary  in  appointing  agents . 

Coffee  shipments  from  Maracaibo  during  May . 


Date,  j  .\uthor. 


1920. 
Mav  24 

W.  A.  Bickers,  consul  at 

Mar.  29 

Puerto  Plata. 

Frederic  W.  Coding,  consul 

May  4 

general  at  Guayaquil. 

W.  W.  Morse,  vice  consul  in 

Mav  fi 

charge  at  Guayaquil. 

Do. 

.May  17 

Do. 

Mav  5 

G.  K.  Donald,  consul  at 

Mav  10 

T^ucigalpa. 

Mav  IS 

Do. 

May  2.1 

-Mbert  H.  Gerberich.  vnte 

.\pr.  27 

consul  at  Puerto  Cortez. 

Llovd  Biirlingham.  consul 

Mav  1 

at  Salina  Cruz. 

Do. 

Mav  l.i 

J.  W.  Stewart,  consul  at 

May  20 

Chihuahua. 

Henrv  S.  Waterman,  consul 

at  tiorinto. 

May  27 

Alban  G.  Snyder,  consul 

June  8 

general  at  Panama  City. 

Julius  D.  Dreher,  consul  at 

.\pr.  22 

Colon. 

Henrv  H.  Balch,  consul  at 

.\pr.  20 

Asuncion. 

Do. 

.^r.  27 

Do. 

May  1 

Do. 

_ do,... 

Do. 

May  IS 

Do. 

Apr.  20 

Jamts  H.  Roth,  vice  consul 

Mav  17 

at  Lima,  Callao. 

Do. 

Mav  24 

Do. 

May  2o 

Do. 

May  18 

Lvnn  W.  Franklin,  cansul 

May  20 

at  San  Salvador. 

Do. 

J'ay  24 

Do. 

Apr.  22 

David  J.  D.  Myers,  consul  at 

Apr.  24 

Montevideo. 

Do. 

Apr.  29 

Do. 

...do . 

Do. 

Mav  3 

Do. 

. 

Do. 

May  7 

Do. 

'  May  3 

Dudley  G.  Dwvrc,  corsiil  at 

i  Mav  8 

Maracaibo. 

H.  C.  von  Struve,  ccr.siil  at 

Mav  10 

La  Guaira. 

Dudley  G.  Dvvre. 

Mav  13 

H.  C.  von  Struve. 

June  3 

Dudley  G.  Dvyre, 

